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“GENERAL SHERMAN’S PIRATE.” | “ Dey tuk me ter Gin’al Sherman, an’ he ax me ’bout 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY ELIZABETH KILHAM, 


N the northern boundary-!ine of our national 
capita), almost under the shadow of the hill 
now crowned by the Howard University, lies a tract 
ef land, which, duiing the first year of the war, was 
eonfiscated by the Government, and on which exten- 
sive barracks were erected, known at first as Camp- 
bell Barracks; afterward, from the purpose to which 
they were devoted, as Campbell Hospital. At the 
clorce of the war the place was made over to tie 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Some of the builcings were 
fitted up as tenements, a few converted into school- 
houses, and the remainder were used as a hospital for 
freedmen. Visiting this hospital shortly after its es- 
tablishment, the Surgeon-in-Charge said to me: ‘“* We 
heve avery eriginal character here now, in whem I 
think you will be interested.” 

**Ah! who, and what is he?” 

‘“*Name, Henry Dodson; profession, pirate. He 
ceme sick from the army, from Sherman’s head- 
quarters. He ca'ls himself General Sherman’s 
pirate; and heis now convalescing in No. 3.” 

The army seems not to afford a very appropriate 
sphere of action fer characters of piratical tendencies, 
and General Sherman appeared to me altogether too 
reepectable a gentleman to countenance any such out- 
Jaws. I expressed my surprise at the doctor's state- 
ment. j ° 

“Well,” said he,‘ suppose you come down to the 
ward and let him tell you the story of his connection 
with General Shermar, and how he came to bo a 
pirate.” was 

““Ward No. 3°" was deserted, save by one old colored 
man, who rose as we entered, and smiled a greeting. 
In face and figure he was one of the finest specimens 
of his race. His features were straight and regular; 
his hair—not wool, but hair, smooth, soft, and silky— 
Was snow-white, and combed back from his forehead 
in the Jacksonian style, giving an air of calm dignity 
to an intelligent face lit up by clear, keen, penetrating 
eyes, 

After a few inquiries as to his health, I said, ‘The 
doctor tells me you have been a pirate.”’ 

*“*Yaas, missy; l’se proud ter say I wor a pirate wid 
Gen’al Skerman.”’ 

** How did you come to be a pirate?” I asked. 

** Wall, yer see, missy, I wor born an’ raised in Vir- 
ginny; but mos’ly twenty year agoI wor sol’ down in 
Georgy; an’ dar’s whar I wor a-libin’ when de 
Unions conted in. My marster, he warn’t nebber 
centented wid hisse’f no place, an’ he went here an’ 
dar—he wor goin’ mosly all de’ time. I used ter ’tend 
ter him partic’lar, brush his clo’es an’ sich; ’peared 
like he couldn’t git long widout me no ways, an’ whar- 
semeber he went I went. He wor powerful fon’ o’ 
ridin’, an’ we went horseback mos’ly all froo Georgy 
an’ de Ca’line; an’ I got ter know all de roads so I 
could fin’ ’em de darkes’ night. Bimeby de war 
comed, an’ my marster, he went wid de fustest ob ’em 
aH. I wan' ter go wid him, fer he wor allus kin’ an’ 
good ter me; but he say no, he mus’ git "long wid 
waitin’ on hisse’f new. 

**Den we heerd one t’ing an’ we heerd ’neder. De 
white folks dey kep’ a-tellin’ us dat de Yankees wor 
allkilled, But we t’oughtef dat wor so, why dbn’t 
marster an’ de res’ come home, ’stead 0’ stayin’ on, 
an’ se’din’ fer mo’ ter go wid’em. Den bimeby we 
got word dat de Unions wor comin’, an’ we knowed 
it wor true, kase de white folks wor totin’ off dar 
Vings, an’ goin’ clar downin de back country. Day 
in an‘ day out, we lis’ened an’ watched. Den one day 
dar comeda soun’; ’twor so fur off dat we couldn’ tel 
rightly what it wor; but ’peared like de good Lord 
tpoke ter me Hisse’f, an’ telled me ’twor de Unions, 
But fer all_I wor so glad, I couldn’t stir to go an’ meet 
"em like de rés’. I t’ought datdese ole eyes were done 
wid cryin’, but ef you b’liebD me, missy, I jes’ kneel 
down, an’ I cry like a little young chile dat cry fer he 
Mammy. DenI sot down in de do’ ob my cabin, an’ 
waited fer what de Lord ud be pleased ter bring ter 
me. "Twos pretty well ‘long inter de night when I 
heerd steps a-comin’, an’ den some one call my name. 
Tanswer, an’ den he say: ‘De Unions is ‘quirin’ fer 
some pusson dat can show ‘em de road froo de mount- 
imgs; an’ we done tell ’em dat you knowed all de roads 
car to ce Ca’line, an’ de Gin’al done sent fer yer.’ 


| 


de roads, an’ ajJl de time he wor lookin’ at a big p'cter 
he hed spread out afore him, an’ makin’ marks onto 
it. Den he say: * Will yer go wid us froo de mount- 
ings, fer a pirate?’ An’I tole him I wor mos’ wishful 
ter be a pirate fer de Unions, an’ fer de Lord, an’ l’d 
go wid him jes’ whar he say. 

“Wall, missy, I won’t teil yer all whar we went, fer 
likely yer gits tired wid de ole man’s talk; bat{ wor 
de pirate fer de Unions all do way ’long ’til we comed 
ter Richmon’. ’Specs yer done heerd ’bout de vaccina- 
ticn o’ Richmon’, missy? I wer dar dat time. Denl 
tuk sick, an’ dey done sont meup yere; au’ l’se migh- 
ty well tuk keer ou; I ain’t got nuffin’ ter ax fer; 
on’y I’d like ter sce de Gin’al ag’in; fer sence [ wor 
his pirate, I feels.jes’ like I b’long ter him.” 

Isaw the Genera.’s pirate often during that winter, 
and talking with him one day, [ asked: ‘* Uncle 
Henry, did you never have a wife?” 

The pleasant smile faded, and the oli eyes looked 
sadly into the distance, as he answered: 

“Yaes, honey, I did hab the bes’ wife dat eber a 
man wor possessed wid; but it’ll be twenty year de 
nex’ corn-shuckin’ sence I wor soi’ away f’um her, an’ 
Inebber ’specs to see her ag’in in dis worl’.”’ 

His voice trembled with the weight of pain and 
sorrow, andI reproached myself for tne thoughtless 
question that had waked such bitter memories. It 
was but a few days after this conversation that I met 
tke dcctor, who said, ‘‘Do you know that Uncle 
Eenry’s wife is at the hospital?” 


“No, When did he find her,—and where,—and 
age ” . 
“Den't ask me,” said the doctor, with a quiver in 


his voice: ‘‘I shall spoil it in the telling. Go and see 
them together, and let them tell you.” 

I fourd Uncle Henry lying on his cot, completely 
prestrated by the excitement, but with an expression 
of perfect content upon his face, grasping tightly the 
band of en old colored woman who sat beside him. 
fhe rose at my approach, and he said: “* Nancy, dis is 
de lady dat Itpoke ter you ob. Make yer respec’s ter 
her.’”? Then witha half shyness, infinitely beautiful 
ard touching, he looked up at me. ‘I s’pose,’’ he 
said, ‘‘dat some folks ‘ud won’er what I sees in dis ole 
’?ooman’ter t’ink so much ob; but dey looks at her, 
an’ dey jes’ sees a wrinkled ole ’ooman; but J looks at 
her, an’ Isees my wife, dat’s be’ true ter me all dese 
maby years.” 

Then he told the story of their meeting. “I wor 
settin’ on de bench by de winder, an’a man come in 
an’ say dar wor a ’ooman outside dat wor wishful fer 
toree me. I didn’t know what business no ’ooman hed 
wid me, but [tole him ter sen’ herin. So she comed 
in, an’ scot down de oder en’ o’ de bench; but I didn't 
take no notice ob her. I knowedef she hed any word 
ter say ske’d say it widout me axin’ her; ’kase when 
women’s got anyt’ing ter say dey can’t hol’ in long wid- 
out sayin’ it. Dey’d bust ef dey couldn’t talk, sho’s 
trufe. Solsot dar, an’ she sot dar; but’peared like 
she wor mighty oneasy, an’ bimeby she kin’ o’ riz up 
a little, an’she say, ‘Henry!’ DenI look roun’, fer I 
won’er what ’ooman wor callin’ my name like dat; 
an’ when I caught de fus’ blush ob her face, den I 
knowed her. She wor ol’er an’ I wor ol’er dan we wor 
twenty year ago; but she wor Nancy, an’I wor Henry 
all de same.”’ 

“ How did you know that Uncle Henry was here?’’ 
I asked her. 

And then I learned how “truth is stranger than fic- 
tion,’’ and how all-powerful is faithful love. 

Washington was the Meeca of the freedmen. Hither 
they flocked, expecting not only freedom and its ac- 
companying blessings, but reunion with those who 
had been separated from them years before. In this 
hope Aunt Nancy came, and found employment in 
one of the hospital, where for nearly two years she 
worked, constantly searching and inquiring for the 
husband, between whom and herself rolled such a gulf 
of years that each would hardly know the other when 
they met. Then came the winter of 1865-66, when the 
smallpox raged in Washington. The Kalorama, the 
smallpox hospital, was crowded to overflowing, and 
an advertisement for nurses appeared in the daily pa- 
pers. Aunt Nancy offered her serviees, and“an ambu- 
lance was sent to take her to the Kalorama. On the 
way, the driver, socially inclined, spoke of people and 
doings at Campbell Hospital, where he and the ambu- 
lance belonged, and at last mentioned the name of 








Henry Dodson. Said he: ‘I never saw anything act 





like that weman. She just gave a screech, and tumbled 
ou herkrecsinthe ambulance, and went to praying 
and crying, and callirg ‘ Henry,’ till I thought she was 
gone stark, staring mad.” Arriving at lastat a com- 
prekension of the case he turned his horses’ heads 
toward Campbell Hospital, and there the two faithful 
hearts by man “put asunder,’’ were once more 
“jc, ired together.”’ 

Uncle Henry had been made Wardmaster of “ No, 
3.’’ Two rcoms in the hospital were given to him, 
aud here the old covple took up the thread of life that 
had slipped frem their hancs twenty years before. 
Their mantrer to each other was beautiful to witness; 
ouher part such ubnvarying deference; on his such 
perfect gentleness. Shecid nothing without consult- 
ing him, and his usual answer was: ‘ Berry well, 
Narcy, bab yer wish. I has no o’jections, [allers 
trusts ter yer ladyship ter do eberything ladyfied an’ 
proper, tecomin’ Ce witeobd a preacher obde Gospill.” 

Fcr Uncle Henry was preacher as well as pirate; 
ard theugh his sermons were not modeled after 
either the Princeton or Andover School, his prayers 
were supremely beautiful; and never did he omit 
a petition for ‘“‘a partiealar blessin’ onto de top o’ Gin’- 
ral Sherman's head, sn’ onto de top o’ Gin’ral How- 
ara’s head, an’ onto de tops o’ de heads ob all dar two 
families.”’ 

Four years of*heppiness were given to them after 
their reunion, and then Uncle Henry laid down upon 
the ted from which he was to rise no more, Hea never 
uttered a complaint, or expressed a wish for anything 
different, but met those who visited him with the eld ~ 
peace‘ul emile and cheerful words. To one who went 
to bid him good-bye before leaving town, he said: “I 
doubts bout seein’ you again, honey. ’Pears like I’se 
nearly done wid ¢is ole frame, an’ ef ’twarn’t fer 
Nancy, l’d be glad; but its hard fer her ter be lef’ so 
lonesome again. But I aint noways troubled. I’se 
settin’ top o’ de Lord’s will, an’ ef he luff me hezh a 
while longer, or ef he take me ter hisse’f to-night, I 
Las no word ter say.” 

The “ old frame’’ was indeed nearly done with, and 
with the waning summer “General Shermin’s 
Pirate’ went to bis rest, 





AMERICAN LIFE IN GERMANY. 
WEISBADEN, May 10, 1872. 


‘O be in Weisbaden through the months of March, 

April, and May, gives one an idea of the climate 

of Heaven, I fancy. Nowhere else on earth ia there 

such a delightful mixture of hurryf!ng into summer 

warmth and beauty, and of lingering over the feath~. 
ery, blossomy, misty greenness of spriog. 

It is eight weeks since we found the first Schnse 
Glockchen, and since then, what a procession of sweets 
have followed. How we have haunted the Anlage, 
which stretches along the town, a very heart of green- 
ness and beauty, where tired, sick, thiraty souls, come 
morning noon and night, to receive rest and healing 
{frcm the hands of dear Mother Nature. 

The walks go curving in and out, among young 
larches dripping with greenness, or under great oak 
bougts rosy with the pink of smail leaves. Springy 
meadows lay their fiinges along the paths, starred 
with anemones, larger and darker than our frail wood 
anemone. Cowslips, the “gay marsh marigold” of 
England, make a golden giitter in the grass, anda troop 
of fine ‘‘crimson tipped "’ daisies, follow them, Now. 
the air is filled with floating plumes of seed dandelions, 
and flying leaves of apple blossoms, and laden, 
weighted, almost over filed, with odor from the lilies 
of the valley, which grow wild in the meadows, 

All of these wild flowers make a stock-in-trade for 
the children and poor women of the town, who spend 
their early mornings gathering them, and the rest of 
tke day offering them for sale in the streets and at the 
houses. No house, rich or poor, that I have been in 
for a month, has been without its kriinchen of forget- 
me-notes. 

This is a little wreath of the flowers, tied so com- 
pagtly that it looks like a crown of turquoise, but 
when the strings are cut here and there, and the 
wreath laid in a dish of water, it begins to grow, and 
in a week has thrown its blue flowers two or three 
inches higher, and made a real little flower-bed on 
your parlor-table, 

And now it is lily-of-the-valley season, and in the 
afternoons, when five hundred persons come together, 
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to sit under the horse-chestnut trees at the back of the 
kursaal, and listen to the music of the band, which 
plays from three o’clock until five, and watch the great 
fountain which flies a hundred feet into the air and 
falls in wind-blown masses into the lake—not one of 
all the five hundred will be without the added pleas- 
ure which a little bouquet of lilies of the valley gives. 
The women who sell them thread in and out among 
the chairs and tables, and every fresh-comer is sure, in 
his or her turn, to have the flower-plate presented. 

If you wished to evade it you could not—it is as in- 
evitable as fate. It is as certain to come to every indi- 
vidual there as Kaiser Wilhelm’s call is to reach every 
man old enough to be a soldier. Your three kreutzers 
are there, somewhere in your pocket, and the woman 
knows it, and knows that fate has ordained that they 
shall go into hcr pocket, and afterward be added to 
that small store which the Herr Burzermeister keep3 
for her, and which is destined some day to pay fora 
second cabin passage on a Hamburg steamer, which 
is to take her over to America—which is the land 
where pocr people grow rich—but in which, alas! for- 
get-me-nots and lilies of the valley do (not grow 
wildin meadow, or people have time to pluck them, 
if they did. 

But pay your three kreutzers, and decorate your- 
self, with this white ribbon of the order of flower- 
worshipers, and then when you are tired of watching 
this eating, drinking, music-loving, happy crowd—or 
of seeing the handsome, gay, tall, soldierly-looking 
officers parade up and down, looking for pretty and 
rich American girls whom they can fascinate, looking 
for some one who can make anything but barracx- 
life possible to them, some one who has eyes to see, 
and a heart to love, and money to support, asplendid 
son of Mars like themselves—when you are tired of 
all this, then you can go into the Kursaal and play if 
youlike. As for me, I see Herr Burgermeister Smidt 
and the Frau Burgermeisterin, and Herr Professor 
Minglerotb, and the Frau Professorin, and Herr 
Oberst Mangelkopf, and the Frau Oberstein, over 
there in the crowd, andIam going to take a chair, 
and acup of coffee, and a small gossip, with them.— 
Did you ever hear of the Turkish curse—‘‘ May your 
soul be as uneasy in Paradise as the bat on the head 
ofaGerman’”? Itwas told me by a German gentle- 
man, and whenever I meet one whom I know, [ al- 
waysremember it. Now my three friends wiil stand 
fortwo minutes after I make my appearance, and 
greet me with repeated and countless bows, and in- 
quire after the health of my great-grandmother, and 
then, after all this charming and ceremonious polite- 
ness, will tell me within the next five minntes, that 
they do rot like Americans! 

There is an almost infantile candor and want of tact 
in the German character, which at once fascinates, 
ard holds me in terror, for if there is a defect in my- 
self, or my friends, or my countrymen, of which I 
have a secret and unessy consciousness, my German 
friends proceed at once with the most kind-hearted 
simplicity to condole with me upon it. Whenever I 
come to the point in a conversation with Germans 
where we step out of the field of generalities and enter 
a narrower path, where personalities appear, and per- 
sonal tastes are discussed, I invariably stumble upon 
the fact that Americans are not likedin Germany. I 
have become so familiar with the German ideal Ameri- 
ean that I know it like a person—he ‘‘ walks up and 
down with me,”’ and he is not agreeable. I find my 
own dislike for him added to the German dislike for 
him, and he stands in my sight, a double personality,— 
a Gerinan’s prejudice against a dieagreeable Ameri- 
can, and an American’s prejudice against a German’s 
ideal of an Ameriean. 

This ideal American is, in the eyes of my German 
friends, a purse-proud, turbulent, ill-bred fellow, who 
throws his money around with the air of a vulgar king, 
and scouts with sacrilegious words at all of the dear 
old customs, the time-honored, half fanciful observ- 
ances, the pretty, childish, simple pleasures and holi- 
days of Deutchland. He taunts this quiet, slow, title- 
loving people, with their quiet, with their content, 
with their fealty, he preaches upsetting doctrines 
about the rights of individuals, he sneers at the small 
honors and titles which give Germans such infinite 
satisfaction, and he handles the iron cross of the Herr 
Obersh with the air of a money-changer, and asks 
what ‘‘such a thing as that is worth.” He adds the 
pleasant intelligence that Sheridan says there was no 
veal fighting in the Franco-German war, and that the 
French had no army to begin with. He informs the 
Herr Burgermeister that the office of Mayor of Cincin- 
nati, for instance, is worth, well, say, five hundred 
thousand guiden a year, and asks where Weisbaden is, 
after #hat? He tells the Herr Frofessor that all of the 
latest discoveries in science have been made in Amer- 
Yea, and that in ten years German students will go 
from Heidelberg and Berlin to be educated in the Cor- 
mell University. He assures the Frau Professorin that 
the American women are the handsomest and the best 
dressed and the best tempered women in the world, 
and then he calls the waiter and pays for all the coffee 
and beer which his indignant audience have emanate: 
and loiters away. 

Now this is certainly nota very agreeable person, 
and I know him weil, better than my German friends 
know him. They think his cradle was swung on the 
tree of liberty, but I know that he was bern over 
there on the Rhine, where the fruit-blossoms are 
making a white spot on the landscape, almost in the 
shadow of the walis ef Rheinstein. His own blood- 
bapther digs and delves and trims his vines on he 





little carefully-terraced acre which is holding on with 
all its roety fibers, for fear it shall slide down iato 
the Rhine. His wrinkled old mother shakes her pal- 
sied head over her knitting, as she sits in the sun to- 
day, trying to warm her meager body in the rays 
which come slanting down the narrow street—the 
street where he played with his ball, or walked on 
stilts, thirty years ago. She remembers him, he was 
the youngest of all, and His eyes were the blueat—he 
was little Hans then—now he is called J. Rheinberg, 
Esq., principal of one of the most prosperous and en- 
terprising grocery houses of the west. He contracts 
for half the wine of the Rheingau, he is master of one 
of the finest mansions in Chicago, he is owner of thou- 
sands of acres on the line of the Pacific Railroad and one 
of the heaviest stockholders in the Company, and he 
remembers with a half satisfactory, half melancholy 
self-pity, the little Hans whose sole and only pos- 
sessions were the good bali, which the liebe mutter 
made for him from a raveled stocking, and the dear, 
tall stilts which made him higher than all the boys in 
the street. His stilts have grown since then, year by 
year, year by year, until he can almost look down on 
the whole German world, on Kaiser Wilhelm himself, 
Ke has drunk of the new wine of freedom and found 
it more potent than Geisenhemier, more vivifying 
than Marcobrunner; he would not exchange it for 
all the Johannisberger which sparkles in the cellars 
of that world-renowned Schloss, which he remem- 
bers so well—the precious priceless wine which lies 
throbbing in the darkness, and waiting to become 
spirit in the bodies of Kings and Kaisers. No, Herr 
Burgermeister, you carnot expect this man to walk 
reverently among your institutions, t> be attractel 
by your quietude, to admire your patient, plodding, 

honest industry, your submissiveness, your fealty, 
All that you might perhaps find, if you had a glass 
wherewith to see into the heart of that thin quiet man 
who sits by himself over there on the edge of the 
crowd, and has no German tongue with which to ex- 
press his inexpressible enjoyment of the simplicity, 
the honesty, the industry and the romance of Ger- 
many. He sees all the beauty of your order—the 
rest and safety of your carefully-ruled land. If the 
truth were known, he would rather live under the 
rule of Wilhelm, Kaiser by the grace of God, than of 
Murphy, Kaiser by the grace of democrats, and he is 
an American. 

It is curious to see how American children rebel un- 
der the sense ofrule. They regard it as a wild horse 
of the prairies might leok at a saddle and bridle. And 
to tell the truth I think the parents shudder a little at 
the strictness of the German schools. There are hun- 
dreds of full-blooded American children being edu- 
cated here, but very few of them in schools. They go 
into families, they have governesses, they do anything 
to evade the discipline of real German children. They 
are the terror of well-ordered households, and the 
secret admiration of little Hans and Gretchens who 
tremble under the frown of teacher and parent. No 
human being awes this young American; he carries 
his atmosphere of freedom with him into the very 
heart of restraint, and waves his declaration of in- 
dependence in the very eyes of authority. My heart 
warms to these young princes; wherever I see them, 
and in their somewhat inconvenient self-confidence 
and fearlessness, I see a certain good. 

Three American boys, of from nine to eleven years 
of age, have pranced about the Anlage all through the 
spring, much to my amusement and interest. Their 
air of lordliness and possession made me feel rich. 
Yesterday Isaw two of these young heirs of great 
possibilities watching a little German boy who was 
breaking off lilac blossoms, and hiding them under the 
blanket ef a baby’s wagon. While the two stood at 
ease, watching the trespass, and the young trespasser 
went on with his accumulation of purple and white 
sweetness, glancing furtively up and down to see if 
the green-gaitered, silver-buttoned keeper of the 
grounds wes at hand, I watched them all. I could see 
apprehension struggling with self-assertion and covet- 
ousness in every motion of the German boy’s body. 
There was an incipient, philosophical, timid German 
communist hidden somewhere in that small frame, 
and destined some day perhaps to plague the race of 
kirgs, and confound the policy of Bismarcks. In the 
faces of the two little onlookers I could see observation 
laying up its stores, and thought, sitting in juigment, 
and a certain proud consciousness which I longed to 
hear speak. ‘“‘Well,’’ said I, as I passed, ‘‘would you take 
them?’ A little smile and a little look went flying to- 
gether from one pair of eyes to the other, and the look 
and smile said, We know what we think, but this gre wn- 
up body does'nt understand our language, and we 
must translate it. Then the round, frank eyes looked 
at me, and the mouth that belonged with them said, 
“Yes, if we wanted them; but I don’t believe we 
should hide them.”’ I wonder why I did not kias that 
boy on the spot! I’m sure I wanted to, and if I had, I 
should have kissed the spirit of a whole nation. You 
see, I own a boy of that nation, or he owns me (I have 
never quite settled which), and I am exceedingly in- 
terested in the effect of foreign institutions on him. 
He does not think much of foreign institutions, judg- 
ing from his letters, and the family in which he lives 
do not meet with his unqualified approbation. Here 
are his first impressions: 


“DEAR MAMMA :—I wish you would come quick. I don’t 
liké it here. If I don't'get up I don’t get any butter o2 my 
bread; and if I don’t eat the soup when I don’t want to, they 
won't let me have any dessert. My pipoc is wet with my 





tears. Do come quick, or I shall die. The pudding tastes like- 
cheese. 

“T know I must try and be a good boy, and I read my Bible 
every nite, and Frauline Aguste blows my candle out. 
Don’t you think that is mean? You wouldn’t beso mean 
tome. Oh dear mamma, I want to be Good, but they are so 
mean. Idon’t see what we come for. Miss Lott never was 
mean to me. 

“Yesterday I played marbles with a little boy. He is the 
only little boy Frauline Aguste says I may play with, because 
he is a good little boy, and he broke my watch. I can buy 
thirty marbles for a kroitzer, and yesterday I won a hundred, 
butI kan’t sell them fifty for a kroitzer. In the shops thoy 
only give you fifteen fora kroitzer. Now Imust stop. Do 
come quick, mamma. I am very unhappy. 

* From your little boy, sf 

This is a glimpse of Deutschland from the ground- 
work, you see; butit is only fair to state that this par- 
ticular native American is becoming more reconciled 
to ‘“Frauline Aguste,” and may yet perhaps write the 
Union enthusiastic letters from Germany. 

> NASTURTIUM. 








WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES AND 
FOUND WANTING. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


I.—-WEIGHED IN THE BALANCES, 


W* are a little in advance of the Athenians, for 
they spent their time in hearing and telling 
new things, but wespentoursin trying them. ‘Prove 
ajl things,’’ says the Apostle; “hold fast that which is 
good.”’ In the United States weatleast obey the first. 
part of thistwofoldcommand. Thereisno experiment 
we are not willing to try. The whole governmentisitself 
a vast experiment, and the history of our national life 
the history of a perpetual series of experiments, Al- 
ways before, the government had been founded on 
some supposed right of the wise and the noble—the 
men of royal blood—to rule the common people, 
America ventured on the experiment of entrusting. 
the government to the common people themselves. 
Always before, the authority of the State was upheld 
by the Church, and the support of the Church was de- 
rived from the State; America ventured on the exper- 
iment of aState without a Church. Always before, 
suffrage was limited by certain conditions of wealth, 
intelligence or station; America ventured on the ex- 
periment of universal suffrage. Whena new theory 
sprung up that women were citizens, and therefore 
entitled to the ballot, Wyoming Territory was all ready 
to give the new theory an experiment. When Owen 
found his utopian community afailure in Great Bri- 
tain, America said to him, Try your experiment of a 
great family on our soil; and socialism, proscribed in 
Europe, had given to it every advantage for a prac- 
tical trialin America. The first telegraph wire was 
set up. in America; the first steamboat plowed its 
way through American waters; and the first sewing- 
machine sung its new ‘‘Song of the Shirt’ to Amer- 
ican ears. Jn other lands new theories and new inven 
tions have a double battle to fight; first, to geta hear- 
ing, then to get a verdict. Butin America no theory 
is so outré, so radical, so revolutionary that we are not 
willing to hear what it has to say for itself. 

So it is no wonder that in America all sorts of relig- 
ious experiments are attempted. 

Among these experimental religions that offer them- 
selves to the American people as a substitute for 
Christianity is one calling itself ‘‘free religion.” Itis 
hard to define a religion which disowns all doctrines, 
denies allegiance to any master, refuses to stand upon 
any platform, agrees clearly in nothing butin its de- 
nials of the affirmation of other people; but if there 
be a common principle to free religion it is this, that 
reason is the foundation of religion as of sciéfice and 
philosopby ; that there is ng aivine authority, aad no 
need of a divine revelation; that God, if there be one, 
is an unknown God to whom it is useless to erect any 
altar; that religion consists in doing justly and loving 
mercy, but not in walking humbly vefore God; that 
if there be a future lifeit is hid from the present by 
an impenetrable veil, and that the most any man can 
say respecting it is this; It is wise to live purely and 
nobly in this present life, for he who does so will be 
happier in the life to come, if there isa life to come. 
In a word this modern philosophy, which yet is not all 
modern, avows itself quite unable to understand the 
direction of the Apostle to look not on the things 
which are seen but on the things which are not seen. 
To its thought there is no world but the visible world, 
no certain truth but that which the senses can per- 
ceive and make clear, no authority but that which one 
carries in his own breast, no God but inexorable law. 

Now this philosophy is not altogether modern, I+ 
has had a fair trial. Before we repeat the trial of it in 
America, it is worth our while to study the result of 
the experiment in other lands. 

Tn the second or third century before Carist, the 
whole of India was ander the religious control of a 
sort of heathen Romanism. Brahmanism like Roman- 
ism is a religion of forms and ceremonies; like Ro- 
manism it is a religion of sensuous pageants and innu- 
merable images; like Romanism it is a religion which 
places the people under the control of a priesthood; 
like Romanism its chief virtue is obedience to the 
church; the sin it chiefly reprobates is independence - 
of thought and action. Then it was that the founder 
of Buddhism arose, the Protestant leader of heathen 
Asia. The history of its founderis involved in legends 
80 evidently mythical that it is difficult to discriminate 
the true from the false, Fhis much, Bowever, is kno wR 
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that he undertcok to sweep away the whole system of 
forms and ceremonies, and priestly authority, which 
constituted the essence of Brahmanism; that he un- 
dertook with it to sweep away what there of religious 
faith intermixed with debasing superstition; that te 
undertcok toestablish in its place areligion of pure 
reason; that while he did not positively deny the real- 
ity of afuture state, he did deny that aught definite 
could be krown concerning it, or any preparation 
made to meetit,save that which is made bya pure 
and noble life; that while he did not deny the exist- 
ence of aSupreme First Cause, he declared that nothing 
could be known of God, and no worship need be paid 
tohim. He taught that the future condition of the 
soul depends not on any divine judgment of an intel- 
ligent, good and just being, but on the blind and re- 
morseless operation of inflexible laws; he taught tbat 
the future existence of the pure was merged in the in- 
finite, lost in an abstraction which only the metaphy- 
sician can distinguish from annihilation; he taught 
that as God is unknown, so priests and ministers of re- 
ligion are unnecessary; that as God is inaccessible so 
worship is mearivgless; he taught that the popular 
demand for some sacrificial atonement is a supersti- 
tion; that forgiveness in the true sense of the terin is 
impossible; that lawisremorseless and undeviating; 
that there is no escape from its penalty; that temper- 
ance, justice, honesty, truth, kiadness, are the condi- 
tions and the only ccnditions of peace in this life, and 
happiness in the life to come; in a word the whole of 
his religion was summed up in the cne aphorism: “ Be 
virtuous and you will be happy ”’; its whole authority 
rested not on a divine law, for it recognized no God, 
nor on a Givine judgment, for it taught nothing 
clearly concerning the future, but on the conscience 
and the reason of the individual man. 

This religion of the pure reason never will have a 
better field. It bad to oppose it only an effete religion. 
It had for its territory the virgin soil of India and 
China. In three centuries it had overspread India, 
been acknowledged as the third state religion of 
China, extended into the Malay islands, and numbered 
its converts not by thousands but by millions. For 
eighteen centuries it has had free course in parts of 
India, all of China, and the island of Japan. The ex- 
periment of “‘ free religion,” of a re'igion, thatis, which 
‘disowns all divine authority, and appeals alone to the 
conscience and the reason of the individual, has had a 
fair trial on agrand scale. With what result? 

That question we shall attempt to answer next week. 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, 1872. 


HE General Assembly which met in the Fort 
Street Presbyterian Church, Detroit, on the 16th 
of May, derived additional interest from the fact that 
‘the comparatively recent Reunion laid upon it so 
much work of re-adjustment and organization. Fears 
had been entertained that bringing together the 
Old and New School churches would make an un- 
‘wieldy body; and might also bring into renewed ac- 
tivity some antagonistic views and tendencies which 
had exhausted themselves and fallen asleep. These 
fears have been disappointed. No inconvenience ap- 
parently has resulted from the increased roll of dele- 
gates, and all the discussions were conducted, and 
decisions of the Assembly reached, not only with an 
‘outward Christian courtesy, but evidently in the most 
fraternal and kindly spirit. 

There was a remarkable absence of men who were 
prominent in the days of strife. The heroes of past 
battles have either been translated to the land of 
peace, or have been transformed by the renewing of 
their minds, and so did not get themselves elected as 
commissioners in order to renew the conflict. The 
venerable Dr. Musgrave—who with every year seems 
to have grown younger—was the notable exception in 
this respect. But a good heart, which grows more 
loving as it goes nearer heaven, and the vitalizing in- 
fluence of an active intellect and genial humor, have 
evidently brought him into sympathy with “ Young 
Presbyterianism.’’ In the one discussion which 
threatened to ruffle the temper of a few of the more 
decisively conservative members, he poured oil upon 
the waters, und said, ‘‘In my old age Iam a man of 
peace,—though I confess it was otherwise once. In 
1837 I was as belligerent as any youngster ought to be. 
But row Ism in favor of harmony, and [ am afraid 
to create a disturbance by sustaining this complaint.” 

In the same spirit the sermon of the retiring Mode- 
rator—Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, D.D., of Philadelphia— 
wisely avoided disputed questions, and ministered 
only what was probably palatable to all his hearers. 
His theme was, ‘‘That which is Unchangeable, and 
that which is Changeable, in Presbyterianism.”’ 

Perhaps the most distinctive and prophetic thing 
done by the Assembly was the choice of Rev. Dr. 
Niccolls, of St. Louis, as its Moderator. In him they 
elected a Western man, and a young man—the 
youngest we believe that has ever been chosen for that 
position. Clear-headed, self-reliant, fluent, prompt, 


earnest and not solemn, his discharge of the duties of | 


his important office was characteristic of the spirit 
which is manifestly to rule the action of the reunited 
church. 

The reports, overtures, addresses, and debates in 
this Assembly all gave evidence of great activity. 
The invigoration has come partly from the newly- 
united forces, and the natural looking about for work 
upon which to employ them,—and in part undoubt- 





edly from the impulse of the Memorial Fund. The 
report of the committee in charge of this fund states 
that after deducting what was withheld by the indi- 
vidual churches contributing to it for the purpose of 
wiping out their own debts or paying for improve- 
ments of their own church property, there remains 
the immense sum of over six millions of €*‘ars. 

In the two missions—Foreign and Home—in which 
the New School Presbyterian Church used to coJperate 
with the Congregational Churches, the work rapidly 
enlarges under the new administration; and bringing 
together what has been done by those who retired 
from the old organizations, and what has been done 
by those who were left in them, we are all comforted. 
Many who grieved over the sundering of the old ties 
will see that more freedom to act, and the quickening 
of friendly emulation, and the more perfect unity of 
feeling and purpose in each separate body, will com- 
pensate the church at large for any evils connected 
with that disruption. 

The Board of Hame Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, (North), received last year $331,090. ‘* Thirty 
thousand moretban any year before or since the re- 
union.” It was $100.000 in debt when Chicago was 
alr ozt swept away by the great fire, and knowing the 
tax which that calamity would lay upon the giving 
men of her communion, the Board thought it must 
curtail its expenditures. But the responses to its 
appeal for furds wereso prompt and so generous that 
it carricd out all its designs. A thousand and fifty- 
four missionaries were kept at work. And now for 
the present year the Board asks for $475,009, with the 
Assembly’s indorsement. Two admirable addresses 
were made by the Secretaries of this Board,—ani- 
mated, strong in facts and arguments, and inspirings 
because of the convictions and enthusiasm of the men 
who made them. The speech of the Old School Secre- 
tary—if we may darestill to make such a distinetion— 
was notably the more “ western” and wittily extrav- 
agant of the two, and it evidently carried away the 
Assembly by its unrestrained eloquenc.. 

The Church Erection Cause—which is virtually an 
addendum of the Board of Home Missions—has not 
lost the impetus which it received from the executive 
energy avd wise wanagement of Dr. Ellinwood, and 
it hopes to receive and expend $200,000 the coming 

ear. 
¥ The Board of Foreign Missions report $457,000 re- 
ceived, and $488,000 expended the past year; the re- 
ceipts being $127,000 advance on the previous year. 
They have commissioned fifty-one new missionaries 
and assistants; and are doing a part of what is really 
Home Missionary work, by their successful efforts 
among the Indians. 

The freedmen have been generously helped, though 
not as liberally as by the Congregationalists, nor as 
largely as their great and pressing need, and the im- 
portance of instructing and encouraging them just 
now, seem to demand. Theamount recommended to 
be raised for work among them, by the Assembly, was 
reduced from $125,000, the sum first named by the 
Committee, to $90,000, for the present year. 

The Rev. Dr. Jacobus—moderator of the O. S. As- 
sembly at the time of the reunilon—has successfully 
organized a *‘ Sustentation Fund,” theobject of which 
is to raise the minimum of a minister’s salary to one 
thousand dollars. Any church which raises five hun- 
Gred dollars toward its pastor’s support, and centrib- 
utes $7 80 per member to the Sustentation Fund, and 
gives gcod proof that this is the best it can do, can re- 
ceive from the Fund five hundred dollars. One result 
of these conditions will probably be a sifting and re- 
duction of the lists of members, and perhaps a greater 
caution will be exercised in admitting those who ap- 
ply to enter the smaller and poorer churches. The 
report states that already seventy-two ministers have 
been taken off from the hands of the Home Missionary 
Society, and that sixty-one who were but“ stated sup- 
plies’ have been made settled pastors. It isone of the 
rules of the Board that only installed pastors shall be 
assisted from the fund. The experiment is undoubt- 
edly accomplishing the objects at which it aimed, 
though the organization is not yet fully at work, as is 
shown by the fact that its receipts were forty-one 
thousand dollars, and its expenditures but eighteen 
thousand. : 

Our space compels us to notice only in the briefest 
way otber matters of interest which were brought 
before the Assembly. 

It was thought the greatly increased size of this body 
would make it necessary to reduce in some way the 
number of its members. A committee was appointed 
last year to take the matter into consideration, and they 
presented a report which took away the appointment 
of commissioners from the Presbyteries, and gave it to 
the Synods. The Presbyteries were to have the mece 
ghost of a voice in the election by nominating candi- 
dates; and out of the crowd so presented the Synod 
was to chcose its man. But this radical change met 
with but little favor, and the report was referred 
back to the committee, to re-model it and present it 
to the next Assembly. The hospitality of Detroit has 
done much to put the matter into its grave,—at least, 
it will probably be permitted to sleep for a decade to 
come, 

There was a long but not very important debate 
about ‘“‘demission of the ministry ’'; and the conclu- 
sion seemed to be that men ought to be kept in the 
office whether they were fitted to be, or wanted to be, 
or not. Once in, no way out. The subject was sent 
down to the Presbyteries, for their decisions. 

The question of the so-called “ Rotary Hidership”’ 





was decided, however, in a more satisfactory way. 
The historical argument in its favor was unanswera- 
ble; and the mere letter of the law was interpreted 
by the majority to mean a perpetuity of office, but a 
limited term of service. The matter came up on an 
appeal from a decision of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
which had sanctioned this liberty; and after a debate 
of great interest to Presbyterians, it was decided not 
to sustain the appeal. Thus liberty is left with the 
churches to elect their elders to act for life, or for as 
brief a term as they think best. It was stated by one 
speaker that nearly five hundred churches represented 
in the Assembl¥had already adopted the “rotary”’ 
plan. ; 

The minority vote here was large; but a minute was 
subsequently offered by Dr. C. S. Robinson, and 
adopted by the Assembly, which clinched the decision, 
and in unmistakable language. 

Baltimore, Md., has been selected as the place in 
which the Assembly of 1873 shall meet; and as there 
wasa balance of over £6,000 left in the treasury of the 
Mileage Committee after paying in full the traveling 
expenses of all the commissioners; and as Baltimore 
is an especially pleasant city in the month of May, 
there will probably be even a larger assembly than 
the cne that met in Detroit,—though there cannot 
well be a pleasanter one, or one more pleased. ‘“ Bal- 
timore”’ lcoks a little like sidling up to the few hun- 
drecs of churches at the South, which, pouting still, 
have remained unhappy and outside, refusing to 
come in and enjoy ail this prosperity aud good feeling. 
Should this be so, the Christian Union in virtue of 
its very name can only say, May the courting prosper. 





THE METHODIST GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 
HE Methodist General Conference adjcurned on 
Tuesday, June 4. Occasional notes of its pro- 
ceedings bave been given in this paper, but its impor- 


tance justifies further and fuller comment. Its first 
jmportant measure was the inauguration of 
LAY REPRESENTATION. 
This was done on the first day of its session. It was 


a great concession from the clergy—such an example 
of the surrender of exclusive power as has rarely been 
recorded in ecclesiastical history. Still it is to be re- 
gretted that the concession was not more complete. 
The body consisted of 421 members, but only 129 of 
these were, or could be, laymen. Two lay delegates 
were admitted for each Annual Conference, whereas 
the clerical delegates from each of these local bodies, 
are according to a given ratio, some of the conferences 
sending five, seven, or even more. Of course there- 
fore, the laity of the denomination have had no fair 
expression of opinion in the assembly. We doubt 
not, however, that this inequality will, sooner or later 
be corrected. If weare rightly informed the South- 
ern Methodist Episcopal Church has taken precedence 
in this great reform; it has not only admitted lay 
representation, but made it equal to that of-the clergy, 
and admiited it in the Annual as well asthe Gene- 
ral Conference; while in the Northern body it is lim- 
ited to the latter assemDly. 

The next result, in importance, bas been the settle- 
ment of the notorious 

BOOK CONCERN TROUBLE. 

A special committee of laymen and clergymen, after 
detailed investigations, presented a report which was 
adopted by the Conference without debate and which, 
we think, will satisfy public opinion and end this de- 
plorable scandal. The report shows that there have 
been serious frauds in the bindery department of the 
* Concern,” and also that its book-keeping has been 
gravely defective. The implications are confined to 
subordinates, but both the clerical ‘‘ Agents,’’ or pub- 
lishers, of the house, have been removed, and new ones 
(a clergyman and a layman) appointed in their places. 
It seems hard that Dr. Lanahan, without whose per- 
sistent investigation and assertion of these wrongs 
they might have gone on indefinitely, should be dis- 
missed from his faithful and courageous service; but 
we observe that even his own friends approve the 
policy of beginning dc novo the administration of the 
great ‘‘Concern.” Such a man should not, however, 
be allowed to suffer for his fidelity. The report of the 
Committee substantially vindicates him, though it 
leaves us to infer that he may have been imprudent in 
some of his proceedings and excessive in some of his 
charges. These, however, are trivial faults by the side 
of such services; and his friends in the church should 
not allow him to retire without bearing with him 
some appreciative testimonial. It is due to public vir- 
tue, both within and beyond the denomination, that 
such a man should suffer no unnecessary disparage- 
ment. 

THE REINFORCEMENT OF THE EPISCOPATE 
was a conspicuous part of the proceedings. It may be 
doubted that the New World ever before witnessed 
the consecration, at one time, of so many bishops— 
no less than eight were added to the Bench. Theoret- 
ically the Methodist Episcopacy is essential Presby- 
terianism—the bishop being but a presbyter in order, 
ant president or ‘‘superintendent” in office—primus 
inter pares. The Church believes, with Wesley,t hat 
the Scriptures prescribe neither episcopacy nor any 
other form of church government; it adopts episco- 
pacy as expedient only; and we do not see, indeed, 
how its peculiar ministerial operations could be car- 
ried on withoutit. But it disowns all “ prelacy.” The 
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title, Bishop, has, however, such inseparable tradition- 
al associations, that the glamor of prelacy covers it, 
and no office is more reverently treated by Methodists 
generally, and, perhaps, none appeals more effectively 
to the aspirations of their pastors. The time may yet 
come when they may see the expediency of Wesley’s 
severe opposition to the personal title as shown in 
Tyerman’s Life of the great man. He gave them 
episcopacy, beyond question, but he gave them the 
title of “superintendent” for that of bishop, and, 
when the latter was assumed by the superintendents as 
a personal title, he wrote them thegmost pungent re- 
monstrance that ever procee:'cd from his pen. They 
could restore the original title at any time without 
altering in the least the offce. 

Another important measure of this session is the new 
provision for the — 

SUSTENTATICN OF THE EPISCOPATE. 

In the early times the bishops were supported, like 
the other clergy, by the churches; but when the fa- 
mous *‘ Book Concern’”’ began to grow rich, their sala- 
ries were paid from its funds, and, for two or three 
generations, the episcopate has thus been financially 
indcpendent of popular support. This fact has hada 
bad appearance, to say the least, and it ha3 largely 
subtracted from the resources of the “Concern” and 
impaired its more appropriate designs. Hereafter the 
bishops are to be maintained directly by the people; 
they still, however, have a virtual lien upon the “ Con- 
cern,’ in case the people do not adequately provide 
fer them. 

Methcdism works mightily for 

EDUCATION. 

It is dotting the Continent with its colleges, board- 
ing academies, and theological svhools. In round 
numbers, it has 120 of these institutions, with about 
800 instructors, and 22,000 students. ‘They are increas- 
ing continually. It has a ‘‘ Board of Education” for 
the whole denominaticn, with a considerable vested 
property. The late Conference created a new salaried 
office—a “Secretaryship’”’ for this Board, and gave it 
one cf its most eligible though unsuccessful caadi- 
dates for the Bishopric, President Haven, who is es- 
teemed the best educator in the Church. The educa- 
tional enterprise of Methodism is one of its best claims 
on the recognition of the couatry, and Methodists 
seem well to understand this fact. 

An extraordinary act of this session extinguishes 
the popular organization of most if not all the 
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of the Church. The Missionary, Church Extension, 
and other analogous interests of the denomina- 
tion have hitherto been managed by ‘Societies.’ 
Hereafter their organization is to be simply that of 
** Boards,’’ which are to be appointed by the General 
Conference, from nominations made by the Bishops. 

These are the chief results of the session, so far as 
we have been able to trace them in the daily reports 
of its doings. There bas been an immense amount of 
revision, and technical modification of the‘ Disci- 
pline,”’ no doubt of much importance to the Church, 
but hardly intelligible beyond it. The Assembly was 
an imposing one in magnitude, but suffered much, in 
the order of its proceedings, by its excessive s‘z2. 
Provision was made for its numerical reduction. . 

Methodism has indisputably become a subject of 
common interest to the whole religious world. It is 
one of the greatest religious phenomena of our age. 
The *‘ Address”’ of i's Bishops to the late Conference 
presents the following striking facts: 

**}n 1867 there were 1,146,081 members; in 1871 there 
were 1,421,323, showing an increase of 275,242, being a 
gain of 52,535 over the additions of the four years pre- 
ceding. The corporate wealth of the Church is being 
largely augmented by the Coristian zeal and liberali- 
ty of our members, acting under the wise guidance 
and earnest labors of their pastors. Four years ago 
we reported 11,121 churches, an increase of 1, 691 for 
the four yeais preceding, valued at $35,885,439. We 
then had 3,570 parsonages, valued at $5,361,295, show- 
ipg an agerega.e value of churches and parsonages, 
in 1867, of $41,246.734. We now report 13,440 churches, 
an increase of 2,319, valued at $55,911,909, an increa3e 
of 21,€26,461, exhibiting an average increase during 
the quedrennium just past of $5,256,615. We now 
bave 4.309 parsonages, an increase of 739, valued at 
$7,786,804, an increase of $2,425,509, showing an addi- 
tion to the number of our churches and pars nages, 
from November, 1867, to November, 1871, of 3,058, and 
=n increase ip their value, during the same period, of 
$28,451 970, Kight years ago we reported the azgregite 
value of churches and parsonages at $25,883,076 show- 
ing an increase in value, from November, 1863, up to 
November, 1871, of $37,815,628. Such facts furnisha 
crushing logicin favor of a free Church, which the 
advocates of the Union of Church and State, either 
os Europe or America, are not able to gainsay or re- 

ute.”’ 

It must be borne in mind that these are statistics of 
the Methocist Episcopal Church alone, which com- 
prises but little more than half the denomination 
in this.country. Besides it, are the large Methodist, 
Episcopal Church South, the Protestant Metho list 
Church, &e., &e., including at least two Africau Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches. So wonderful has been 
the growth of American Methodism, that its people 
may well be devoutly solicitous for its future. Its 
agencies now belt the world; it is notable 
for its dogmatic liberality; and as notable for its 
practicality, its working energy. But it is growing 
dargerously rich; it is no longer distinguishable by 
its simplicity of life and church buildings; its ecclesi- 
astical machinery ishecoming immense and compli- 
cated, and presents ever increasing incentives to offi- 
cial ambition. Sad lamentations were uttered at the 





late sessicn, by some of the gray-headed speakers, 
over the decline of ‘‘Class-Meetings,”’ and other primi- 
tive peculiarities. Its early history teaches it well 
where its strength lies. Its Jeading minds cannot do 
better than to study incessantly that lesson. They 
stand, to-day, before God and the Christian world, 
probably the most responsible men in the ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs of the New World. 








HISTORIC CIVILIZATIONS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON, 


HE incredulity with which many intelligent 
people received the late report from Major Pow- 
ell, describing the ruins of ancient cities in Arizona, 
showed a curious persistence of historical ignorance, 
The fact that such ruins were common in the region 
drained by the Colorado of the West and its branches 
wss established years ago. The official reports of our 
government surveyors described and pictured many 
of them, and not ruins merely, but living cities, in- 
habited by civilized natives, whose customsan{ habits 
showed them to have been entirely uatoucshed by Eu- 
ropean influences. 
them he js accused of mistaking the traces of Spanish 
niissionaries for the remaios of native civiliz tions. 
“Ts notan Indian an Indian,”’ men say, ‘'a low-!ived 
barbarian, incapable of civilization? How absurd 
then to ta'k of ruined cities here, much more in that 
Arizonian G@esert!"’ 

Tnis prevalent belief in the abject savageness of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of America is doubtless due to 
the fact that our first impressions of Indian nature 
are derived from school histories, which make the set- 
tlement of Jamestown, or the landing of the Pilgrim, 
the virtual beginning of American history, and de- 
scribe the natives as they were feund by those North- 
ern settlers. If we approached American history from 
a more Southern point of view our prepossessions 
would be entirely different; as different indee1— 
though in an inverse direction—as our nations of an- 
cient Europe would be if we knew it from the barvar- 
ous tribes of the North,instead of from the civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome. The literature of the 
Spanish conquest is ample, and so, too, are our meaas 
of acquiring a knowledge of the civilizations the Span- 
iards overturned; yet the haziness of the popular view 
of the early condition of the continent would lead one 
to suspect that but little attention is paid to them, white 
the wildness of certain current theories of the pre-Col- 
umbian bistory of the country betrays a popular lack 
of knowledge of ancient America that almost justifies 
the epithet ‘‘dense ignorance,” used in this connec- 
tion not long ago by the literary editor of the Chris- 
tian Union. 

The earliest mention that Columbus makes of the 
simple natives of the first island he approached shows 
them to have been far removed from barbarism, not- 
withstanding their insular homes. Among the articles 
they brought in their hands, swimming out to the 
ships, were “‘ cotton threads in balls,’’ and from subse- 
quent notices by the early explores we are justified in 
believing that the thread was dyed of various colors. 
Of their personal amiability we have many evidences 
in the same account; ‘‘ They had much friendship for 
us,’ and * They took and gave all of whatever they 
had with good will.’ 

On the next island Columbus found the natives more 
domestic. They had better houses, and superior nets, 
fishhooks and fishing tackle. They had a few 
ornaments gold, and showed considerable in- 
telligence in reckoning for the payment of the 
cotton they brought to the ships. Shortly after, 
Columbus suffered shipwreck on the Coast of Cuba, 
experiencing in his misfortune such evidence of the 
sympathy, courtesy, honesty and humanity of the na- 
tives that he was constrained to write: ‘They area 
loving, uncovetous people, so docile in all things that I 
believe in all the world there is not a better people or a 
better country; they love their neighbors as them- 
selves, and they have the sweetest and gentlest way of 
talking in the world, and always with a smile.” 

This practical Christianity did not live long under 
the curse of a nominal Christianity that knew nothing 
of love, nothing of humanity or justice, nothing but 
greed of dominion and greed of gold. Native kindness 
was repaid by Spanish violence and robbery. Tae na- 
tives stood up for their rights only to be crushed under 
the irresistible charge of steel-clad horsemen with fire 
armsand bloodhounds. Wholesale butchery, slavery 
and famine required but a decade to exterminate the 
ten millions of happy people the Spaniards found on 
the Island of Cuba. Then the colonists besought the 
Kirg of Spain to grant them permission to import the 
natives of the Lucayan Islands (of which Guanahana 
was one) ‘“‘in order that they might enjoy the preach- 
ing and political customs accorded the natives of His- 
paniola,’’ the most stupendous and horrible piece of 
irony that history records! ‘ Besides,’ it was urged, 
“they might assist in getting gold, and the Kiug be 
much served.’”’ Forty thousand Lucayans were put 
beyond the reach of pagan freedom, purity and hap- 
piness in the short space of five years. Then theSpan- 
iards carried the cross to the main-land. The thickly 
populated and beautiful regions of the Pearl Coast 
were speedily reduced te a desert, and the people car- 
ried into slavery. But they died so fast that the 
slavers were soon driven to look for tougher victims 
on the coastof Africa. Meantime Balboa had found 
in the neighborhood of Darien a civilization superior 





to anything in the islands; and here he heard vague 
reports of a still richer country te the South. Svon 
after De Cordova blundered upon the nearest point 
of the continent from Cuba, the extremity of Yuca- 
tan, where found buildings of stone and mortar. 
The people had gold enough to stimulate his avarice, 
but also courage and power enough to repel his as- 
saults. Cortez followed. He ravaged the sacred is- 
land of Cosumel, destroying the temples, and over- 
turning their idols, then pushed on round the point of 
Yucatan into the Bay of Campeachy. From a slave 
weman that be had bought and married he gained 
Gefinite knowledge of the Empire of Montezumi, 
whence she had come. Landing near the present site 
of Vera Cruz, he conquered the Cempolans, burned 
their gods, and marched inland through a populous 
country toward Tlascala. In the Valley of Ytzacmas- 
litan he found a continuous lise of houses for four suc- 
cessive leagues. ‘‘ The Lord of the Valley,’’ wrots one 
of the conquerors, *‘ lived in a fortress such as was ng 
to be found in the half of Spain, surrounded by walls 
and barbacavs and moats.”’ Across the pass leading 
into the Valley of Tlascala was a battlementel wall, 
six miles long, rine feet hizgh,and tweaty feet broal. 


| K i Japs f it in- 
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tain their independence of the Mexicins, Cortez of- 
fered to aid them, and was admitted as an ally. The 
city of Tlascala he described as larger, stronger and 
more populous than the city of Granada, at the time 
of the Moorish conquest The houses were of stone 
and brick, kilnburnt or sunburnt. They were large 
but not lofty, and had terraced roofs. Thirty thousind 
people met at the daily market, among whose wares 
were wrought gold, silverand precious stones; earth- 
en ware equal to the best in Spain at that time; wood, 
charcoal and medicine. Public baths further attested 
tie civilization of the people. The province, of which 
this city was the capital, numbered five hundred thou- 
sand heads of families. 

With some thousands of native allies, Cortez moved 
on toward Mexico. The next city was Cholula. Tae 
first historian of the conquest, Diaz, wh» als) shirea 
in the bloody work, telis of the multitudindus towers 
whicb adorned this city, and says: ‘‘ When we entered 
the city and beheld such lofty towers glistening in the 
sun, it seemed like Valladolid.’’ Cortez declared it a 
more beautiful city from without than any in Spain. 
He thought it, likewise, the city most fit for Spaniards 
to live in that he had seen, since it had water and 
some untilled ground, so that cattle might be bred: 
‘a thing which no other city that we have seen pos- 
sesses; for such is the multitude of people who dwell 
in these parts that there is not a handbreadth of 
ground which is not cultivated.” If we depended 
wholly on the testimony of Cortez and his comrades 
for a knowledge of ancient Mexico, we might charge 
them with extravagant lying for the enhancement of 
their own glory, so marvelous are the tales they tell; 
but the direct and incidental testimony to the same 
effect given by subsequent writers is too voluminous 
and consistent to be disputed. 

While hospitably entertained by the Cholulans, 
Cortez charged the rulers with plotting to lead him 
into an ambuscade of their allies, the Mexicans; then 
suddenly murdered them and let loose his soldiery 
upon the unfortunate people, many of whom were 
slain in the streets, and others burnt alive, as a terri- 
ble warning to their neighbors. 

Piously erecting an altar and a cross, Cortez went 
on. As our interest just now is less with the fortune 
of the invaders than with the condition of the people 
invaded—tke material evidence of their civiliza- 
tions—we skip all details of the progress of the in- 
vasion. 

From Cholula onward the Spaniards passed through 
several beautiful towns, but nothing that they saw 
prepared them for the glory of the great city of the 
lake—Tenocochtitlan, which came by mistake to be 
called Mexico. Their first view of it was gained from 
the crest of the ridge between the two lakes. “ And 
when we saw from thence,’’ writes the soldier histo- 
rian Diaz, ‘‘so many cities and towns rising up from 
the water, and other populous places on the main 
land. and that causeway, straight as a level, which 
went into Mexico, we remained astonished, and said 
to one another that it appeared like the enchanted 
castle which they tell of in the book of Amadis, by 
reason of the great towers, temples, and edifices which 
there were in the water, and all of them the work of 
masonry. Some, even of our soldiers, asked if this 
that they saw was not a thing in a dream.” 

The city was situated in the midst of the great salt 
lake of Tezcuco, into which emptied the fresh water 
lake of Chalco. It was approached by three cause- 
ways of solid masonry, ‘‘ two lances’’ in breadth, and 
from one to two leaguesinlength. A double aqueduct 
supplied the city with water from the main land. 
The streets were regularly laid out, part being dry, 
part canals, and part having a caral through the 
middle, with pathways of pavement on either side 
Fifty thousand boats are said to bave plied in and 
about the city. By a strange fatality the Spaniards 
were allowed to enter the city without opposition. 
The history of their treachery and the terrible fate of 
the city is not to our present purpose. Tae charac- 
ter of the city is. 

The chief features of the city were the tenfple and 
the palace of the king; but these give us by no means 
so clear an insight into the condition of the people as 
we may gain from the market-place. This, which had 
nearly double the capacity of that of Tlascala, was 
surrounded with porticoes, in which was displayed 
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for sale every kind of eatable, every form of dress 
known to the people, medicines, perfumes, fruit. wine, 
honey, wax, wrought gold and silver, earthenware, 
lead, tin, copper, bronze, paper, razors of obsidian, 
salt, wood, charcoal, tobacco, dressed and undressed 
skins, cotton of all colors in skeins, painters’ colors, 
furniture, builéing materials, manure, dogs, and—as 
jn the markets of every other civilized city of the 
day—slaves. Porters were to be hired, and refresh- 
ments obtained. In the .market-place was a court- 
house, with judges, before whom all disputes were 
provght; and there were officers who went about 
watching the conduct of trade, and rigorously de- 
stroying false measures. Soldiers that had served in 
Italy and the East dore testimony that they had never 
seen a market-place ‘“‘so skillfully laid out, so large, 
go well managed, and so full of people.” The plan of 
the city, transmitted by Cortez to the King of Spain, 
allots twenty times as much space to the great temple 
as to the market. The palace of Montezuma was on a 
scale of similar grandeur, the principal hall being 
Jarge enough to accommodate 3,000 persons. The lake 
surrounding the city was covered with floating gar- 
dens, bearing edible plants, and flowers and fragrant 
herbs used in the temple services. The population of 
the city is set down as 300,000; while around the lakes 
were twenty cther cities, the chief of which were 
Tezcuco and Cholula. each with 150,000 inhabitants. 

Of Mexico herself, the latest and most careful histo- 
rian of the conquest says: 

“The especial attributes of the most beautiful cities 
jn the world were here conjoined; and that which was 
the sole boast of many a world-renowned name, 
formed but ove of the charms of this enchantress 
amorg cities. Well might the rude Spanish soldier 
find no parallel but in the imaginations of his favorite 
romance. Like Granada, encircled but not frowned 
jg by mountains; fondled and adorned. by water 
like Venice; as grand in its buildings as Babylon of 
old, and rich with gardens like Damascus—the great 
city of Mexico was at that time the fairest in the 
world, and has never since been equaled. . . She 
was beautiful when seen from afar; she still main- 
tained her beauty when narrowly examined by the 
impartial and scrupulous traveler. She was the city 
not only of a great king, but of an industrious and 
thriving people.”’ 

The next expedition of Cortez was along the eastern 
side of the country to Honduras, crossing the penin- 
sula of Yucatan, finding throughout a civilization but 
little inferior to that of Mexico. It is interesting to 
note that he passed near, yet heard nothing of the 
great cities of Palenque and Copau, which, there is 
reason to think, were already forgotten ruins. 

On the Guatemala side, Alvarado found a wealthy 
and cultivated peopie. The cities were well built, 
with broad ways and paved streets. The country 
roads were open and well made. At Guatemala Alva- 
rado writes to Cortez: ‘‘From the city of Mexico to 
the point where I have come and conquered, there 
are four hundred leagues; and your honor may be- 
lieve that this land is more settled and contains more 
people than all that your honor has hitherto goy- 
erned.”’ . 

The people of Nicaragua were further from the cen- 
ter of civilizaticn; still, they showed “no want of 
skill in their buildings, or of polity in their laws.” 

Northward from Mexico, civilization extended as 
far as Arizona and New Mexico; but in these distant 
regions there was little gold, and of consequence little 
to attract the Spaniards after their first unprofitable 
raids. The dwindling remains of the race were left 
undisturbed for three hffndred years, and practically 
unknown until Lieutenant Whipple visited their 
curious commupnity-cities twenty years ago. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THORNDALE.” 
OT a few of our countrymen will be moved 
by the tidings that the author of Thorndale 
isdead. We say not a few. Not that this work was 
extensively known, or had, in the current sense of 
the phrase, a run of popular excitement; but that it 
found its way here and there among thoughtful and 
gifted minds, and could never be forgotten by a sin- 
gle man who read it with sufficient interest to finish 
the volume, For perfection of diction it is almost un- 
surpassed in all the literature of the present genera- 
tion. The words are chosen with the rarest felicity, 
the sentences shape themselves into forms of perfect- 
ness; and yet the words flow into sentences and the 
sentences follow one another with such ease and 
grace as to forbid the thought of artistic design. The 
pictures of life and nature are exquisitely drawn and 
each is so real and 0 individual as to seem to htiele 
been copied from an actual landscape, or a living man 
orwoman. Had not the themes discoursed of been so 
erave, and the interest so eminently subjective, and 
the lines of thought so subtle and severe, the work 
would have taken rank among the foremost of its 
time. But as we have said, the very features which 
forbade the beok to be popular in the eminent sense 
of the term, made it pre-eminently interesting to those 
for whom it was especially written. The title—Thorn- 
date, or the Conflict of Opinions,—reveals its charac- 
ter and intent, as designed to mirror the varied stgifes 
and movements of opinion upon the most important 
of themes—immortality, duty, faith, social improve- 
ment, communion with God, the perfection and de- 
liverance of humanity in the present and future life. 
Books with somewhat the same intent are not uncom- 
mon. The conflict of opinions, which agitates so 
maby individuals and so many communities, is set 
forth by many a fiery polemic and intolerant radical, 





It is made the theme for much empty rhetoric and 
many flaunting decorations. There seems no end to 
the inquiries and discussions, the doubtings and the 
dogmatizings, the heartless questionings and the con- 
fident arswerings, with which literature teems in all 
the forms of sermon, essay, poem and novel. But we 
venture to say that in no production ~ *he present 
Cay have these conflicts been so faithfuuly reflected, 
as in Thorndale. Certainly is this true, if the soul 
which is to mirror the misgivings of an inquiring 
spirit should itself be as sensitive to each quiver- 
ing doubt as is the questioning doubter himself. 
That this was the case with the author of this 
book ne appreciative reader could doubt, and hencs 
its power over every class of readers who have been 
interested in it at all. The writer personates in suc- 
cession almost every class ef honest inquirers with 
which modern society abounds, with a delicate and 
perfect sympathy, and without the slightest tinge of 
impatience, scorn or dogmatism. Many readers who 
have taken the book in hand and been beguiled by 
the quiet fascination which held them to its piges, 
heve doubtless hoped for a solution of the doubts at 
the end, and have looked for an adjustment of the 
menifvld conflicts which were so candidly and fesl- 
irngly set forth. Not a few, have been disappointed 
ikat no solution was given, that the tale closes 
abruptly as sn unfinished fragment. But this very 
Gisappointment has a sort of dramatic propriety, and 
t mest truthfully mirrors in this the spirit of the 
times. which seems so open to suggestions in every 
Girection, and so powerless to strike the balance 
between them. 

Gravenhurst is less known than Thorndale, hav- 
ing never been reprinted. But it is no less agem in 
its way, nor is it less characteristic of its author. Its 
pictures from nature and from humanity areas bright 
and as varied, and its dialogues as many-sided as are 
their representative sentiments in Thorndate. It 
treats of the gravest of questions, the nature of moral 
distinctions and the problem of evil. In both these 
works and his Discourses on Ethics, the author 
limits himself to a restricted range of topics, chiefly 
to such as pertain to psychology and ethics, as these 
are related to physiological and sociological research. 
The author discusses almost exclusively the truths 
that are fundamental to supernaturalism in history 
and revelation, rather than questions of miracle or 
positive theology. It was in the vestibule that intro- 
duces the soul to the Divine Presence that he lingered 
with faltering steps and hesitating yet longing eyes, 
rather than ventured to speculate of the inner tem- 
ple where prophets and apostles declarei His will. 
But as we gather from manifold passages his heart 
sympathized most intensely with the prayerful trust 
of the Christian believer, and valued as the highest 

. attainment of the buman soul,—‘‘the peace of God 
which passeth understanding.” 

Every thoughtful and sympathizing reader of his 
writings has felt a sort of personal interest in the 
writer, and has desired to know something of his 
personal history and character. From the brief pub- 
lished sketches and from private advices, we learn 
that he commenced life as a barrister of the Middle 
Temple; but a constitutional shyness aggravated by 
some defect of speech, and an intense love of books 
and exquisite sensitiv eness to natural beauty, withdrew 
him early from professional activities and determined 
him to a life of meditation and occasional literary 
effort. In addition to the three works which we have 
named he produced a small volume of poems and 
dramas in 1846, one of which, ‘‘Athelwold,’’ was 
greatly admired, and in fact represented with success 
at Drury Lane Theater. He was for many years the 
greatly valued critic of philosophical works for Black- 
wocd’s Magazine, and has left unfinished a series of 
essayson Knowing and Feeling, begun for the Con- 
temporary Revicw. In later years he spent much of 
his time at Keswick, between which and Brighton he 
seems to have flitted to and fro according as his moods 
and his health impelled him. That he delighted in 
nature with the sensitive sympathy and the unfaltering 
steadfastness which characterized Wordsworth would 
be demonstrated by the many passages of exquisite 
description that abound in his writings—even if it 
were not known by the testimony of his loving 
friends. That he sympathized as tenderly with man we 
know as well from both sources; that he delighted in 
literature we infer from the refined elaboration of his 
thoughts and the delightful felicity of his Eaglish 
style. We have spoken of him as reflecting in his 
experiences of thought and feeling the unsettled and 
questioning spirit of these times of ours. Perhaps no 
English writers have done so more perfectly than 
Arthur H. Clough and William Smith; with this 
difference, that Clough was more of the poet and 
littératcur, and the author of Thorndale was more 
of the student of nature and of man. Bofh were 
apparently earnest seekers after truth and the rest 
which the conviction of having found the truth alone 
can bring. Both were too sensitive to what au ob- 
jector might be supposed to urge, or to what might 
Possitly be discovered and evolved by history, to 
accept much as truth to which their convictions 1n- 
clined and with which their better natures sympa- 
thized. Both sadly but gently and with devoted 
serenity looked and waited for the light beyond this 
life which this life did not fully reveal. But the 
*‘honest doubts” of both men were in the spirit of a 
longing’ ang loving faith. 

We have before us a brief note from Mr. Smith 
written a few weeks before his death to a friend in 








this country who had been prostrate with illness. It 
is laden with sympathy and consideration for others, 
while it unconsciously betrays in himself the ex- 
tremest Jassitude and prostration of mind and body. 
The gentle sympathy and reflective thoughtfulness 
that pervade the writings of this subtle thinker and 
attractive writer, pervade these lines, which must 
have been among the last which he penned. The 
tidings of his premature death will have already 
awakened a response of thoughtful gratitude in the 
hearts of many American readers whom by his writings 
he kas won to loving sympathy with himself. 
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Lectures on Preaching.” 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
IX. 
SERMON-MAKING. 


(Continued.) 

[As these Lectures are in course of preparation for issye in 
bock form, the latter part of the reporter's manuscript of the 
present lecture had been last week sent to the printer at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and by miscarriage of mails and express failed 
to return in time forinsertion in the Christian Union. Heneo 
the sudden break in it last weck. As our space this week is 
unusually crowded by other matter, some parts of the lecture 
have necessarily been omitted, which will, however, appear in 
the book.] 

ADVANTAGES OF UNWRITTEN DISCOURSE. 


O* the other hand, men of fruitfulness in thought, 

of ardor in feeling, courageous men who are 
helped by a sense of difficulty and danger, will be 
reused by the necessity of exertion ané find their best 
powers of eloquence developed by this face to face 
dealing with an audience. 

If a minister tarries long in the same place, and 
would carry his people over a broad field of instruc- 
tion, it would be almost impossible but that he should 
eitber write his important sermons, or prepare careful 
briefs, which will demand scarcely less labor. Yet, 
unwritten sermons are, undoubtedly, better adapted 
to the ten thousand varying wants of the community 
than are written ones. There are certain states of 
mind of transcendent importance in preaching, which 
never come to a preacher except when he stands at 
the focal point of his audience and feels their concen- 
trated sympathy. No man whois tied up to written 
lines can, in any emergency, throw the whole power 
of his manhood upon an audience. There is a freedom, 
a swiftness, a versatility, and a spiritual rush which 
comes to no man but him whose thoughts are free from 
trammels, and who, like the eagle, far above thicket 
and forest, and in the full sunlight, has the whole free 
air in which to make his flight. 

The essential necessity is, that every preacher 
should be able to speak, whether with or without 
notes. Christ “‘spake.’’ Peter, on the day of Pente- 
cost, did not put on his specs and read ; nor did any 
other Apostle when called on to preach. One’s mes- 
sage to his hearers should be so delivered as to bring 
his personality to bear upon them; he should be in 
free communion with his audience, and receive from 
them as well as give to them. There are a thousand 
shades of thought reflected from the faces of people. 
There are a thousand slight modifications of statement 
which one will make as he proceeds, after seeing and 
feeling the effect of what he has already said. There 
are points of application which cannot be imagined 
until he stands before his people. 

A sermon should be carefully arranged, and the ma- 
terial thoroughly digested. But, as in a great battle 
elaborately planned a hundred contingencies will 
change the detail of its execution, or even the whole 
plan of it, so, in a sermon, a man should be prepared 
jor all the emergencies which may occur, For, in 
every sermon, the preacher should propose to himself 
definite ends to be gained. A sermon is not like a Chi- 
nese fire-cracker, to be fired off for the noise which it 
makes. Itis the hunter’s gun, and at every discharge 
he should look to see his game fall. The power is 
wasted if nothing be hit. There area thousand situa- 
lions where a written sermon would be impossible. 
There are multitudes in every congregation to whom 
the more elaborate style of the written sermon is un- 
congenial. A written sermon is apt to reach out to 
people like a gloved hand. An unwritten sermon 
reaches eut the warm and glowing palm, bared to the 
touch. 

At funerals, at conference meetings, and in neigh- 
borhood gatherings, where there are a thousand in- 
cidental points, to which a minister is called upon ts 
speak, nothing will answer but unwritten discourse 
Who could go into a rude neighborhood of turbulent 
spirits and hcpe to gain and hold their attention by 
reading from a manuscript? Who can preach the 
gospel to the unlettered and tbe stupid, where the 
point of the pen has been substituted for the living 
fire? A physician would be ashamed to sit at the 
bedside of his patient, carrying bis library of books 
with him. His knowledge must be such, and his use 
of itso facile, that he can, out of the stores of his own 
mind, readily adapt himself toevery varying phase of 
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want. The preacher is a physician of the soul. With 
thousand-fold reason should he be able, with ineffa- 
ble skill, to vary to every form of disposition the re- 
sources cf Divine truth. 

Besides, the difference in the ease and fruitfulness 
of a minister trained to preach without writing, and 
that of one who is bound to his notes, is incalculable. 
The task of writing two sermons a week leaves a con- 
scientious man time ani strength for but little else; 
whereas a man trained to thiak on his feet, to gather 
materials while he walks, and while he talks with 
men, will be likely ta have a thousand-fold liberty. 

‘POINTS TO BE GUARDED IN EXTEMPORE PREACGAING, 

In considering the relative merits of written and 
unwritten sermons, we cught not to make ourselves 

partisans, and select all the sood points of one system 
and put them over against all the weak points of the 
other. It should be admitted that some men of a 
given temperament will do better by writing, althouzh 
better yet might have been dove by anunwritten 
sermon if they ad, or bad trained in themselves, the 
ability to execute it. Written sermons uaodoubtedly 
tend to repress the power of many native speakers. 

fost men can be trained to thiak upon their feet, but 

by Gisuse many lose the power God has given them 
Avd for such, or for those who in sny way miss the 
right training, the written sermon will be the best. 
The temptations to s'tovenliness in workmanship, to 
careless and inaccurate statements, to repetitioa, to 
violation of good taste, in unwritten sermons, are 
only arguments for a more conscie tious prepiratioa 
beforehand. No wan can preach wel!, except out of 
an abundarce of well-wrought material. Some ser- 
mors seem to start up suddenly, soul and body, but in 
fact they are the product of years of experience. 
Sermons may flash upon men who are called in great 
emergercies to utter testimony, and the word may 
grow in tkeir hand, and their hearts kindling, their 
imagination tdking fire, the product may be something 
that sball create wonder ard amazement among all 
that hear. It is only the form, as was the occasion, 
that was extemporaneous. No man preaches, except 
out of the stores that have been gathered in him. As 
it is possible for a written sermon to be utterly un- 
ttudied, unscholarly, repetitious, and inane, so,on the 
oiber band, it is possible for an unwritten sermon to 
be ripe, condensed, methodical, logical, swift-moving 
frem premise to conclusion, and entirely consonant 
with good taste. But such sermons never proceed 
from raw, unthinking men; they are never |-ora of 
ignorance. And let me say here, that, while nothing 
is more admirable than what may be called intuitions, 
nothing more effective than sudden outbursts of im- 
passioned oratory, these can never be expected from 
mere bature. Though.a man be born to genius, a nat- 
ural orator and a natural reasoner, these endow- 
ments give bim but the outlines of himself. Tne 
filing up demands incessant, pains-takinyz, steady 
work, 

Natural genius is but the soil, which, let alone, runs 
to weeds. If itis to ‘ear fruit and harvests worth the 
resping, bo matter how good the soil is, it must be 
plowed and tilled with incessant care. All must work. 
To some itis Jaboricus and dull like an ox’s tread. 
To others it is life, like the winged passage of the 
bird through the air, but each, in his way, must work. 
The life of a successful minister may be cheerful, yea, 
buoyant. His work may seem the highest exercise of 
liberty. It may be impassioned, facile, and fruitful, 
remunerating him as it goes on; nevertheless, there 
must be incessant work. That is not alone work 
which brings sweat to the brow. Work may be light, 
unburdensome, as full of song as the merry brook 
that turns the miller’s wheel; but no wheel is ever 
turned without the rush and the weight of the stream 
upon it. 

IDEAL SERMONIZING. 

It is not, then, a question between prepared and un- 
prepared sermons. It isa question simply, whether it 
is bestto prepare your sermons by writing, or so to 
prepare them that they are held in solution in your 
owpmind. Whichisthe better of these will depend 
largely vpou your own position in society, upon the 
special work it is appointed you to perform, upon your 
own temperament and attainment. But, considered 
ideally, he who preaches unwritten sermons is the true 
preacher; and however much you may write, the ten- 
dency of all such mechanical preparation should be 
toward the ideal of an unwritten sermon, and 
throughout their early training and their after labor 
men should reach cut after that higher and broader 
form of preachixg. 

GENERAL VARIETY OF SERMON PLANS. 

Now for the next important point. Much of the ef- 
fectiveress of a discourse, as well as the easeand pleas- 
ure of delivering it, depends uponthe plan. Let me 
earnestly caution you against the sterile, conventional 
regulaticn plans, that are laid down in the books, and 
, are frequently taught in the seminaries. There is no 
one properplan. You arenotlike a bullet-mold made 
to 1un bullets of the one unvaryipng shape. It is quietly 
assumed by the teachers of formal sermonizing that a 
sermon is to be «nfolded from the interior or from the 
nature of the truth with which it deals. That this is 
one element,-and cften the chief element, that deter- 
mires the form of the sermon, is true; but it also is 
true, that the object to be geined by preaching a ser- 
mon at all will bave as much influence in giving it 
proper plan as will the nature of the truth handled, 
perhaps even more. Nay, if but one or theother could 
be adopteé@, that habit of working which shapes 





one’s sermons from the necessities of the minis to 
which it is addressed is the more natural, thesafer, and 
the more effective. 

Consider how various are the methods by whichmen 
receive truths. Most men are feeble in logical po wer. 
So far from being benefited by an exact concatenated 
development of truth. they are in general utterly un- 
able to followit. At the second or third step they lose 
the clue. The greatest number of men, particularly 
uncultivated people, receive their truth by facts 
placed in juxtaposition rather than in philosophical 
fequence. Thus, a series of facts or a series of parables 
will be better adapted to most audiences than a reg- 
ular unfolding of a train of thought from the germinal 
point to the fruitful end. The more select portion of 
an intelligent congregation, on the other hand, sym- 
pathize with truth delivered in its highest philosophic 
forms, There is a distinct pleasure to them in the 
evolution of an argument. They rejoice to see a 
struciure built up, tier upon tier, and story upon 
sto1y. They glow with delight as the long chain is 
welded, link by link; and if the preacher himself be 
of this miné, and if he receive the commendations of 
the most thovebtful and cultured of his people, it is 
quite natural that he should fall wholly under tiv ia- 
fluerce of this style of sermonizing; so he wili feed 
one mouth, and starve a bungred. In this way it is, 
and especially in large cities, that congregations are 
silted by a certain process of elective affinity. Those 
will come to the cburch who like the style of the ser- 
mon, and those will Grop cut that have no sympithy 
with it; and thus we have churches of emotion, 
churebes of taste, and churches of philosophical 
theolegy; whereas each pulpit should have something 
of everything. 

The emotions of some men are roused through the 
inspiration of the intellect mainly; but there are 
others whose intellect, although it may be the channel 


-tbrovgh which the incitement flows, is not itself 


roused to its fullest activity until teelings come to 
inspire it. We hear much of preaching to the under- 
standing, and of preaching to the feelings, and it is 
discussed which is the better way; but ia some men 
you cannot reach the understanoding until you have 
reached the feelings, and in others you cannot reach 
the feelings until you have taken possession of the un- 
cerstanding. A minute study of the habits of men’s 
minés will teach the preacher how to plan his sermon 
£0 gs to gain entrance. 

As it is, sermons are too often cast in one mold. 
Week after week, month after month, year after yeur, 
when tke text is announced, every child in the con- 
géregation almost, as well as the minister himself, can 
tell that it will be divided into “ First,’’ *‘ Secondly,” 
and “Thirdly,” together with, “Then certain practical 
observations.’’ But what would be thought of one 
who should seek to enter every house upon a street or 
in a city with but one key, fitted to but one kind of. 
lock? The minister is the “strong man,” armed in a 
better sense than that of the parable, and it is his 
business to enter every house, to bind the man of sia 
and to despoil bim. But every door must be entered 
by akeythatfitsthatdoor, * * * * 

It is this necessity of adaptation to the innumerable 
phases of human nature that reacts upon the sermon, 
and Getermines the form which it shall take. If it 
were possible, never have two plans alike. 

It may be well, to-day, to preach an intellectual 
theme by an analytic process; but that is a reason 
why, on the following Sunday, an intellectual theme 
should be treated by a synthetic process. If you have 
preached the truth by the ways of statement and proof, 
you have then a reason for following it with a sermon 
that assumes the truth, and appeals directly to the 
moral consciousness. A didactic sermon is all the 
stronger if it follows in strong contrast with a sermon 
to the feelings. If you have preached to-day to the 
heart through the imagination, to-morrow you are to 
preach to the heart through the reason; and so the 
sermon, like the flowers of the fleld, is to take on in- 
numerable forms of blossoming. When you have 
finished your sermon not a man of your congregation 
should be unable to tell you, distinctly, what you had 
done; but when you begin a sermon no man in the 
congregation ought to be able to tell you what youare 
going todo. All these cast-iron frames, these stereo- 
typed plans of sermons, are the devices of the Devil, 
and of those most mischievous devils of the pulpit, for- 
mality and stupidity. 

THE NATURAL METHOD. 

It is a good thing to select your text and unfold pre- 
cisely its meaning and its context, and then to deduce 
from it certain patural lines of thought. But this is 
only one way. A descriptive sermon, an argumenta- 
tive sermon, a poetical sermon, and a sermon of senti- 
ment have, severally, their own genius of form. [need 
not tell you that this is, in the best sense of that term 
the natural method. In pvature, a few elements, by 
varicus combinations, produce infinite varieties, and 
by permutations and combinations, endless contrasts 
and changes, nature is always fresh, and never stales 
upon the taste. 

Besides all this, every preacher will find that some- 
thirg is to be allowed for the way in which his own 
mind works. A man naturally inclined to mysticism 
has his whole temperament arrayed against the ana- 
tcmical method of sermonizing. The man of a dry 
intellectual nature, who sees all things cold, clear, and 
colorless, cannot imitate the man whose mind lives 
under an arch of perpetual rainbows. then, be- 
cause the planus of sermons must be aff@€ted by the 








rature of the truth itself, by the nature of the may 
Liméself, avd, abeve all, by the ends sought in the ser. 
won, and the uature of the people to whom the sermon 
is sddressed, you will perceive the absurdity of at. 
tempting any one methed of laying out a sermon, and 
the wisdom of seeking endless diversity of method ag 
well as of subject. 


SUGGESTIVE PREACHING. 


A respectable source of failure is conscientious thor. 
cugbness, It is true that it is the oftice of the preacher 
to furnish thought for his hearere, but it is no less his 
duty to excite thought. Thus we give thought to 
breed thought. If, then, a preacher elaborates his 
theme until it is utterly exhausted, leaving nothing to 
the imaginaticn and intellect of his hearers, he fails to 
precuce that lively activity in their minds which is 
ore of the best effects of right preaching; they are 
merely recipients. But under a true preaching, the 
pulpit and tbe audience should be carryiag on the 
subject together, one in outline, and the other with 
subtle and rapid activity, filiing it up by imagination, 
suggestion, and emotion. Don’t make your sermons 
tcogceod. That sermon, then, has been overwrought 
and overdone which leaves nothing for the mind of 
the besrer to Go. A sermon in outline is often far 
mere effective than a sermon fully thought out and 
Celivered as a completed thing. Painters often catch 
the likeness of thcir subject when they have sketched 
in tke picture only, and paint it out when they have 
finished it; and many and many a sermon, if it had 
been but sketched upon the minds of men, would have 
conveyed a far better idea of the truth than is pro- 
duced by its elaborate painting and filling up. This is 
the secret of what is called ‘“‘suggestive preaching,” 
ard it is also the secret of thos: sermons which are 
called “good, but beavy,’’ There are no more thor- 
ough sermons in the English language, and none more 
hard to read than those of Barrow, who was called an 
unfair preacber, because he left nothing for those to 
say that came after him. You must be careful not to 
surfeit people; leave room for their imagination and - 
spirit to work. Don’t treat them as sacks to be filled 
jromafunnel. Aim tomakethem spiritually active,— 
self-helpful. 


EXPOSITORY PREACHING, 


Without unfoldipg and commenting upon the ordi- 
nary modes of sermonizing, I pass on to say that a 
much larger use should be made of expository preach- 
ing than has been customary in our churches. I[t is an 
admirable way cf familiarizing the people with the 
very text of Scripture. There isan authority which 
every audience recognizes in the word of God as deliy- 
ered in the Sacred Scripture, which does not belong to 
ordinary human teaching. Above all, the Bible is the 
best example in literature of the admirable mingling 
of fact, iliustration, appeal, argument, poetry, and 
emotion, not in their artificial forms, but conformably 
te nature. The Bible is sometimes spoken of as a rev- 
elation in contradistinction to nature; but this is done 
by those who degrade nature, and regard it as some- 
thirg low and imperfect. I regard the Bible as the 
boblest book of nature that has ever existed ia life. 
Its very power is in that it isan exposition of nature, 
wider and deeper than any that philosophy has at- 
tained to; and that is one reason why the Bible is 
found, as philosopby progres:ively ascertains the 
truths of nature, to conform to them with singular 
adaptation; and that is a reason, too, why the Bible 
becomes more and more powesful as it is better inter - 
preted, and its innermost meaning is made clear by 
the Giscoveries of men in the great field of natural sci- 
ence. The Bible is like a field in which is hidden gold. 
Men who have plowed over and over the surface, 
and raised perishable crops therefrom, have failed to 
find and secure that very precious ore, which is its 
chief value. 

It will surprise one to see what wealth and diversity 
of topics will come up for illustration and diseussion, 
by means of expository preaching. A thousand subtle 
suggestions and a thousand minute points of human 
experience, not large enough for the elaborate discus- 
sion of a sermon, and yet like the little screws in a 
watch, indispensable to the right action of the ma- 
chinery of life, can be touched and turned to advan- 
tage in expository preaching. There are many topics 
which, from the excitement of the times and from the 
prejudice of the people, it would be difficult to discuss 
topically in the pulpit, yet, taken in the order in 
which they are found in Sacred Writ, they can be han- 
dled with profit and without danger. The Bile 
touches all sides of human life and experience, and 
Scriptural exposition gives endless opportunities of 
hitting folks who need hitting. The squire can hardly 
stamp out of church for a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

While exegetical and expository preaching have 
elements in them which attract and satisfy the scholar 
and the tbinker, they, at the same time, by a strange 
harmony in diversity, have just that disconnectedness 
and variety of topic in juxtaposition which seems best 
suited to the wants of uncultivated minds. I know a2 
eminent pastor in Ohio, who probaly never in his 
life preacked any other sermon than an expository 
one. The Bible in his hands, Sunday after Sunday, 
waf his only sermon. During a long pastorate he 
went through it from beginning to end, and often, 
and the fruit of his ministry justified his method. It 
was proverbial that no people were more thoroughly 
furnished with knowledge, with habits of discrimina- 
tion in thought, or were more rick ig spiritual 
feeling. 
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GREAT SERMONS, 


There is one temptation ef which I have spoken to 
you before, but I must be allowed to give you aspecial 
and earnest caution on the subject of great sermons. 
The themes you will handle are often of transcendent 
greatness. There will be times continually recurring. 
in which you will feel earnestly the need of great 
power. But the ambition of constructing great ser- 
mons is guilty and foolish inno ordinary degree. Ido 
net believe thatany man ever made a great sermon 
who set out to do that thing. Sermonsthat are traly 
great come of themselves. They spring from sources 
deeper than vanity or ambition. When the hand of 
the Lord is laid upon the heart, and its energies. are 
aroused under a Divine inspiration, there may then be 
given forth mighty thoughts in burning words, and 
from the formative power of this inward truth the 
outward form may be generated, perfect, as is the lan- 
guage of a poem. 

A sermon is a weapon of war. Itis not the tracery 
enameled upon its blade, it is not the jewelry that is 
set upon its hilt, it isnot the name that is stamped 
upon it, itis its power in the day of battle, that tests 
its merits. No matter how unbalanced, how irregular 
and rude, that is a great sermon which has power to 
do great things with the hearts of men. No matter how 
methodical, philosophic, or exquisite in illustration or 
faultless in style, that is a poor and weak sermon that 
has no power to deliver men from evil and to exalt 
them in goodness. 

STYLE. 


Style is only the outside form which thoughts take 
on when embodied in language. Style, then, must 
always conform to the nature of the man who employs 
it; as the saying goes, ‘*Style isthe man.” In general, 
it may be said, that is the best style Which is the least 
obtrusive, which lets through the truth most nearly 
in its absolute purity. The truths of religion, in a 
simple and transparent style, shine as the sunlight on 
the fields and mountains, revealing all things in their 
proper forms and natural colors; but an artificial and 
a gorgeous style, like a cathedral window, may let in 
scme light, yet in blotches of purple and blue that 
spot the audience, and produce grotesque and un- 
natural effects. It is desirable that the preacher 
should have a copious vocabulary, and a facility in 
the selection and use of words; and to this end he 
should read much, giving close attention to the words 
and pbrases used by the best authors, not for servile 
copying and memorizing, but that these elements may 
become assimilated with his own mind, as a part of 
it, ready for use when the need comes. 

He should also have an ear for strong and terse, but 
rhythmical sentences, which flow without jolt and 
jar. Apoye all other men, the preacher should avoid 
what may be called a literary style, as distinguished 
from a natural one; and by a“ literary style,’’ technic- 
ally so-called, I understand one in which abound 
these two elements,—the artificial structure of sen- 
tences, and the use of words and phrases peculiar to 
literature alone, and not to common life. Involved 
sentences, crooked, circuitous, and parenthetical, no 
matter how musically they may be balanced, are prej- 
udicial to a facile understanding of the truth. Never 
be grandiloquent when you want to drive home a 
searching truth. Don’t whip with a switch that has the 
leaves on, if you want to tingle. A good fireman will 
coud the water through as short and straight hose as 
tecan. 2.2 ™an in his senses would desire to have 
the stream flow throu, ! coil after coil winding about. 
It loses force by length and compiexity. Many a ser- 
‘mon has its’ sentences curled over it like locks of hair 
upen a beauty’s head. I have known men whose 
style was magnificent when they were once thoroughly 
mad. Temper straightened out all their curls, and 
made their sentences straight asa lance. It isa 
foolish.and unwise ambition to intreduce periphrastic 
or purely literary terms when they can possibly be 
avoided. Goright ahead. Don’t run round for your 
meaning. Some ldng sentences are good, but not 
twisting ones. Many otherwise good sermons are use- 
less because they don’t get on. They go round, and 
round, and round, and always keep coming back to 
the same place. 

There is a charm in some styles, an unwearying fresh- 
ness and sweetness, which men find it difficult to ac- 
count for. I think, upon analysis, it may be found 
that such styles are based upon vernacular words and 
home-bred idioms. At Pentecost every man heard in 
his own tongue wherein he was born. Use homely 
words,—those people are used to, and which suggest 
many things to them. The words that we heard in our 
childhood store up in themselves sweetness and flavor 
that make them precious all our life long afterward. 
Words borrowed from foreign languages, and words 
that belong especially to science and learning and liter- 
ature, have very little suggestion in them ‘to the com- 
mon people. But home-bred words, when they strike the 
imagination, awaken ineffable and tremulous memo- 
ries, obscure, subtle, and yet most powerful. Words 
register up in themselves the sum of man’s life and 
experience. 

The words which; from the cradle to the grave, have 
been the vehicles of love, trust, praise, hope, joy, anger, 
and hate are not simply words, but, like paper, are 
what they are by virtue of the thing writen on them. 
He who uses mainly the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, 
giving preference to the idioms and phrases which are 
homely, will have a power which cannot be derived 
from any other use of human language. Such lan- 
guage has an echo in the experience of men, and, as a 





phrase in a mountainous country, when roundly ut- 
tered, goes on repeating itself from peak to peak, run- 
ningin alternate reverberations through the whole 
valley, so a truth runs through all the ranges of mem- 
ory in the mind of the hearer, not the less real bec iuse 
so extremely rapid and subtle as to deny analysis. The 
words themselves, full of secret suggestions and echoes, 
multiply the meaning in the minds of men, and make 
it even morein the recipient than it was in the speaker. 
Words are to the thought what musical notes are to 
the melodies. As an instance of contrasted style, let 
one read the immortal allegory of John Bunyaniao 
contrast with the grandiose essays of Dr. Johnson. 
Bunyan is to-day like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water that bringeth forth his fruit in season; his leaf 
sball not wither. Johnson, with all his glory, lies like 
an Fgyptian king, buried and forgotten in the pyramid 
of his fame. 


GENERAL HINTS—PROFESSIONAL MANNERS. 


There are a few cautions which may be worth con- 
sidering. Avoid a professional manner. There is no 
reascn why a clergyman should be anything but an 
earnest Christian gentleman. I shall not quarrel with 
the preacher who employs a symbolic dress for some 
special religfous reason, but no man should dress him- 
self simpiy for the purpose of saying, ‘‘I ama preach- 
er.”’ The highest character in which a preacher can 
stand is that of simple Christian manhood. It is not 
the things in which he differs from his fellow men by 
which he will gain power. Itis by the things in which 
he will bein sympathy with them. There is great sig- 
nificance in that sentence, ‘‘It behooved him to be 
made like unto his brethren, that he might be a mer- 
ciful and faithful high priest, in things pertaining to 
God.”’ It is not a raan’s business, then, to separate 
himself, by dress or by manner, from the common 
peopie. It is his humanity, and his sympathy with 
their humanity, it is his sameness with them, both in 
weaknesses and in sins, in aspirations and partial at- 
tainment, that give him his power. The power of a 
preacher is the power of a brother among his breth- 
ren. It always seems to me, therefore, that the put- 
ting on of a professional dress is the hiding of one’s 
power. Walk into your pulpit as you would enter an 
ordinary room. Don’t go there thinking of yourself, 
your ccat, your hair, your step. Don’t go there as 
a ‘*man of God.’”’ Neverbe a puppet—most of all, a 
religious puppet. I abhor the formal, stately, and 
solemn entrance of a man, whose whole appearance 
seems to ca)l upon all to see how holy he is, and how 
intensely he isa minister of the gospel. Nor cau I 
avoid a feeling of displeasure akin to that which 
Christ felt when he condemned prayers at the street 
corners, when I see a man bow down himself in the 
pulpit to say his prayers, on first entering. 

Many men sacrifice the best part of themselves for 
what is called the dignity of the pulpit. They are 
afraid to speak of common things. They are afraid 
to introduce home matters; things of which men 
think and speak, and in which, every day, a part of 
their lives consist, are thought not to be of enough 
dignity for the pulpit. And so the interests of men 
are sacrificed to an idol. For, when the pulpit is of 
more importance than the joys and the sorrows, the 
hopes and the fears, the minute temptations and frets 
of daily life, it has become an idol, and to feed its 
digtity, bread is taken from the mouths of the child- 
ren and of the common people. There are few things 
that have power to make men good or bad, happy or 
unbappy, that it is not the duty of the pulpit to handle. 
This superstition of dignity has gone far to make the 
pulpit a mere skeleton. Men hear plenty from the 
pulpit about everything except the stubborn facts of 


their every-day life, and the real relation of these im- 


mediate things to the vast themes of the future. 
There is much about the divine life, but very little 
about human life. There is much about the future 
victory, but very little about the present battle. 
There is a great deal about divine government, but 
there is very little about the human governments 
under which men are living, and the duties which 
arise under those governments for every Christian 
man. Thereis a great deal about immortality and 
about the immortal soul, but very little about these 
mortal bodies, that go so far to influence the destiny 
of the immortal souls. 

A sermon, like a probe, must follow the wound into 
all its intricate passages. Nothing is too minute for 
the surgeon or for the physician; nothing should be 
too common or too familiar for the preacher. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


Beware of an exclusive association with your kind. 
It isa good thing for ministers to meet together to 
cheer and instruct each other, but there is danger that 
they will fall into such exclusive professional sympa- 
thy that they will see everything from a ministerial 
stand-point. It would be ef great value to ministers if 
they saw all the themes that they discuss with the eyes 
of common men, of the wicked and the abandoned, of 
the weak and the strong, of the learned and the un- 
learned, of workingmen, of meditative women, and of 
little children. On every theme which the preacher 
handles is turned the thought of ten thousand men in 
the commuity around him. It were worth his while to 
reap their harvest-fields as well as his own. But, 
obiefly, this universal sympathy with humanity is 
valuable, because it produces a larger sympathy and 
amore generous manhood, and re-invigoraies those 
elements in the preacher which ally him to his kind, 





and from which he is to derive one great element of 
success, * * * * * * # & 


TRUST YOUR AUDIENCES, 


Do not undervalue the capacity of theconmon peo- 
ple. Children, even, will follow discussions with in- 
terest which seem to be far abovetheirheads. Before 
I was ten years old, { remember that discussions on 
the subject of fore-ordination, free-will, and decrees, 
held me with a perfect fascination. The Bible was 
made for common people, and the themes that arein 
it are comprehensible by common people; and those 
sermons which cannot be understood with profit by 
the common people of your congregation will proba- 
bly be of little profit to anybody, or te yourself. 


SUMMARY. 


The most effective sern:onizing, then, and that which 
is to be aimed at in general, is the unwritten rather 
than the written; the plans must be of constant va- 
riety, as adapted to the truth preached, the end to be 
gained, the audience to be affected, and the tempera- 
ment of the preacher; the sermon should be rather 
suggestive than exhaustive in treatment, exposition 
of the Bible holding a large place in your scheme, and 
show-sermons be utterly avoided; simplicity of style, 
beth in language and manner, is the shortest road to 
success; and the earlier the preacher learns by asso- 
ciation and sympathy with his people to interest them 
in him and his work, and to give them always the best 
that he can do, the sooner will he get upon them the 
hold by which he shall draw them toward God and the 
bigher life. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. What would you suggest as to the propertion of writ- 
ten and unwritten sermons to be preached through one’s min- 
istry ? 

Mr. Brecurer.—No general rule can be given. About 
one-third written to two-thirds unwritten. But be 
sure that you know how to preach. F 


Q. What do you think of the benefit of using books ef 
sermon-plans 

Mr. BEEcHER.—They Will help you when you know 
how to use them; that is, when you don’t need them. 
Before that time don’t smother yourself with them. 

Q. What do you think of the propriety or advisability of 
what is called sensational preaching ? 

Mr. BEEcHER.—I am for it, or against it, according 
to what you mean by it. If itaims at a low, tempo- 
rary success by mere trickery, I don’t believe in it; 
but if you mean preaching which produces a sensa- 
tion, do. The legitimate use of real truth isall right, 
no matter how much people get stirred up; the more 
the better. In this matter you will not errif you are 
up to par in manliness, neither above it nor below. 





-— ‘Titerature and Art, 
; BOOKS. 


Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland. 
Delivered in Edinburgh in 1872. By Arthur Pen- 
rhyn Stanley, D. D., Dean of Westminster. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1872. 


To the four lectures contained in this volume is pre- 
fixed a sermon on “The Eleventh Commandment,”’ 
also delivered in Edinburgh. This is the ‘‘new com- 
mandmenut” given in Jobn 13:34, “‘ that ye love one an- 
other;” and its eloquent exposition here gives the 
keynote of the historical record which follows. In the 
sects and schisms, the noble rebellions and martyr- 
doms, the petty hair-splittings, the deep philosophies, 
the conscientious protests and the conscientious per- 
secutions that mark the history of Christianity in 
Scotland, both the learning and the charity of Dean 
Stanley find ample room for exercise. Readers of his 
books on the Jewish and the Eastern Church, and of 
his unequaled descriptions of Sinai and Palestine, 
will not need to be told how strikingly he combines 
all the graces of literary style, and the spirit of catho- 
lic liberality, with a masterly knowledge of sacred and 
profane history, and a keen insight in philosophy. 
Perhaps no living writer addresses more sympatheti- 
cally and effectively the whole Church of Christ. 

This latest product of Dean Stanley’s pen is in some 
respects the most fascinating of all. It deals with 
matters which the novels of Walter Scott, if not the 
histories of Cunningham, Grub, Burton, John Knox, 
Macaulay, and Froude, have made familiar to us all, 
They ure invested with a human and a modern inter- 
est. They are the roots of branches that still flourish 
and bear fruit. And our author is exactly the man to 
avail himself of all the advantages which his position 
and his subject afford. Representing the Church of 
England, and speaking in the stronghold of Scotch 
theology, he is able to praise with generous enthusi- 
asm and to criticise with candor untainted by pas- 
sion. The lectures are full of noble passages, of which 
perhaps the most interesting are the vivid sketches of 
Seottish saints and apostles, from Ninian and Columba 
to Buchanan, Knox, Douglas, Leighton, Chalmers and 
Irving. These sketches are adorned, not burdered, 
with anecdote and quotation, in the use of which 
Stanley shows exquisite rhetorical skill, end from 
which he sometimes draws, and sometimes leaves to 
be inferred, morals of universal application. We 
note, almost at random, one or two examples—as Rob- 
ertson’s saying (page 145) that he “did mot think worse 
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of a man’s moral character for his having been in re- 
bellion ;"’ the criticism (gp. 119) of partisans upon Robert 
Douglas (which has almost the sound of a compliment 
now), that ‘‘he bad a singular way of preaching with- 
out Coctrines, which some called scumming the text;”’ 
and the effective quotation of Cromwell’s appeal to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland (page 
192), ‘*I beseech you, my beloved brethren—I beseech 
you, in the bonds of Christ, to belicve that you may be 
mistaken.” 

The most important historical criticism in these lec- 
tures ig the reply, contained in the third, to the hasty 
charge of narrowness and illiberality brought by Mr. 
Buckle against the Church of Scotland. That brilliant 
author ‘‘ took Scotland as the example of the most 
bigoted, priest-ridden country in Europe, next to 
Spain; and drew a frightful picture of the Scottish 
clergy at the close of the seventeenth and tie begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century.” To which Dean 
Stanley replies that ‘ the picture itself is largely over- 
drawn; but even if it were correct, the whole effect of 
the indictment is set aside by the fact (which Mr. Buckle 
has altogether overlooked) thatin the period following 
this dark age, the Scottish clergy were the most lib- 
era} and enlightened of all the churches of Europe.” 
And in another place, after an interesting defense of 
the character of David Hume, and an account of the 
personal friendship and ecclesiastical charity with 
which he was treated by his orthodox fellow-country- 
men, particularly the Christian courtesy shown by his 
chief antagonist, Dr. Campbell, and gracefully ac- 
krowledged by the great skeptic himself, Stanley 
justly remarks, ‘“‘The whole transaction is a green 
oasis in the history of polemics, and was of itself suffi- 
cient to redeem the Scottish clergy from the indis- 
criminate charges which, with an ignorance sur- 
prising in such a man, Mr. Buckle brought against 
them.”’ 


Paul of Tarsus: -An Inquiry into the Life and 
Times of the Apostle of the Gentiles. By a Graduate, 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1872. 

Some one has hinted that this book is from the pen 
of Professor Seeley, the author of Ecce Homo; but 
there is, we think, sufficient internal evidence to dis- 
prove that hypothesis. The style is different; the 
view of early Christianity is not quite the same; yet 
there is a tone of fearless candor and a studied impar- 
tiality and tolerance, which remind one of Ecce 
Homo. The two books are alike, moreover, in rejecting 
all the conventional and historical accretions of doc- 
trine and ordinance, stripping from the narrative of 
the New Testament all the robes of modern ideas, and 
clothing them with patient care in the simple habits 
of their own times. The author of“ Paul of Tarsus” 
treats the apostolic writings with the sympathy of a 
believer on the one hand, but with the freedom of a 
critic on the other. The notion of their plenary in- 
spiration he plainly discards, and handles them as 
purely human productions. Yet it is for Christianity 
as Paul set it forth—a life of personal union with 
Christ and of pure and active benevolence toward 
men—that he pleads with enthusiasm and profound 
conviction. He will not admit that either systematic 
theology or systematic church government are to be 
found in the Pauline epistles. He seems to grant that 
in these respects the Church has made real progress 
since the days of the apostle—but at the cost of sad 
relapse from the vivid and simple faith that worked 
by I6ve. ‘He declares that Paul did not attempt to 
solve the mystery of Christ’s position in the Godhead; 
and ingeniously suggests as a reason for the incom- 
pleteness of his theology in this respect, the personal 
affection which the apostle felt for the Master who 
had appeared to him in glory, whose death, resurrec- 
tion and quick second coming were the glowing ele- 
ments of his creed. It was not until the memory and 

‘tradition of Christ’s personal appearance, end the ex- 
pectation of his personal re-appearance, grew faint in 
the Church, that the analysis of his nature began. 

Paul and his pupils were in this particular lovers, not 

metapbysicians. It is true that the Epistle to the 

Hebrews goes further; but our author strongly denies 

that Paul wrote that epistle. 

He aces not take sides (at least he attempts not to 
take sides) for or against the orthodox doctrine as set 
forth in the Nicene Creed; ke even says that if Paul 
bad been obliged to formulate his belief, er if he had 
lived in such an atmosphere of dogmatic controversy 
as afterward enveloped the Church, he migat have 
adopted that creed, though not in the spirit of narrow 
dialectic subtlety; but to the question what Paul 
actually did, not what he might have done, or would 
now do, the answer is given that the orthodox dogma 
finds no positive proof, but rather indirect contradic. 
tion, in the Apostle’s letters. 

We cannot further analyze this book. It is calm, 
courteous, suggestive, bold in assertion, and somewhat 
desultory in form and arrangement. The latter pecu- 
liarity is.deepened into an annoying defect by the 
unfortunate absence of both a table of contents and 
an analytical index. 


Divinity of Christ. An Examination of (Siddon’s 
Bampton Lectures, by a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. (Boston. Littie, Brown & Co.) 

In the Bampton Lectures for 1866, Canon Liddon 
asserted the distinctively Protestant principle, that 
the inspired Word is the ultimate rule of faith and 
practice, and, upon this basis, maintained the essen- 
tial divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. The reviewer 
rejects: this fundamental postulate, and, while pro- 
fessedly allowing the great fact of Christ’s divinity, 





holds that it is not susceptible of proof by the sim- 
pie appeal to Scripture. In vindicating this position, 
the proef texts usually adduced in support ef Christ’s 
claim are cited and interpreted after the methods of 
the most radical liberalism. The reviewer presses 
his declaration, that an intelligent discussion pre- 
supposes an acquaintance with antagonistic views, to 
the length of uniformly adopting the opponent's 
interpretation. 

Having thus shown the insufficiency of Scripture to 
establish the doctrine, he presents bis own method, 
which involves the emphasis of ecclesiasticism at the 
sacrifice of Inspiration. He has discovered that ‘‘ the 
doctrine of Christ’s absolute Deity is surrounded with 
oppositions of thought and expression which make 
the voice of unambiguously authoritative injunction 
doubly needful.’ ‘To insure the reception of propo- 
sitions so conflicting, a supreme revealing authority 
must be recognized in them.”’ This ‘‘supreme reveal- 
ing authority ” the reviewer finds in the Church, and 
graciously promises that if we ‘‘make Holy Scripture 
subordinate and subsidiary to the Church in the 
scheme of revealing instrumentality,” that then 
‘however intrinsically mysterious the doctrine, there 
will be no cause to ccmplain of inadequate state- 
ment.’’ In connection with the promise, he also ven- 
tures the prediction that the Trinitarian Noncon- 
formists ‘‘ will probably yet perceive the traditions 
of the Church to be as precious as the written Word, 
and more revealing, and will acknowledge bishops 
alone to be endowed with the right and the power of 
announcing and imposing what is pure and legitimate 
in Christian doctrine,’ while ‘‘ within the Anglican 
communion, jealously tenacious retention of the grand 
ecclesiastical dogma will work toward an eventual 
restoration of unity, and contribute to heal the dis- 
ruption of the sixteenth century by attracting our 
fragment into union with the main body of Chris- 
tendom.”’ 

This work is interesting, in that it reveals the Ra- 
tionalistic and Romanizing tendencies which exist in 
the Anglican Churcb, and perhaps the best response 
which “the stationary and stunted Protestants,’ from 
whom the author expects censure, could make to his 
numercus objections, would be to send him a copy of 
his own work; for surely a communion which toler- 
atcssuch sentiments in a clergyman of good and reg- 
ular standing, is not Jiable to the objection, ‘‘In the 
persons of the ordained teachers of Christianity the 
traditicnal faith is thus intrenched, so far as human 
means permit.”’ 


Window Gardening. Devoted specially to the Culture 
of Llowers and Ornamental Ptiants, yor In-door Use 
and Parlor Decoration. Edited by Henry T. Wil- 
liams. New York: Office of the Horticulturist. 
1872. 

Were it permitted us to graduate the length of the 
articles in this column by the degrees of personal in- 
terest we feel in the various publications noticed 
therein, an extent of space would be devoted to this 
not very ponderous volume more than commensurate, 
we fear, with its comparative importance. The grow- 
ing fashion of the floral decoration of windows, espe- 
cially such as front upon the street, is one which must 
be hailed with peculiar pleasure by every one who ap- 
preciates the force of such manifestations in forming 
or in expressing the character of apeople. And the 
beauty of it is, that, whether considered as a duty ora 
luxury, this custom belongs equally to all classes, and 
is indeed, in some countries, equally cultivated by all. 
Itis not merely the palatial pane of the millionaire, 
which, blazing with foreign exotics, inspires us with 
some of that bewildering pleasure felt in royal conser- 
vatories,—it is the single flower-pot behind the cottage 
lattice, or even in the casement of a more repulsive 
poverty, which imparts to the passer-by a higher 
and purer joy, because it speaks to him so eloquently 
of the human heart which still beats within the lowli- 
est or the most squalid abode. 

This, however, is but a single aspect of the case, nat- 
urally called up by recent pleasant experiences of 
street-walking in refired neighborhoods, and by asso- 
ciated remembrances of the village customs of En- 
gland and Germany, 1n this regard. Tae retroactive 
influence of this practice on the hearts and the homes of 
its devotees is equally obvious, and needs no discus- 
sion. The whole subject is exhaustively treated by 
the editor of this volume. Availing himself of every 
domestic and foreign aid, and calling in the important 
auxiliaries of copious illustration and good typo- 
grapby, ke has furnished the flower-lover (whose 
name, thank heaven, is Legion) with a perfect little 
encyclopedia in this department. It is divided into 
three parts. The first treats of plans for window deco- 
ration, for conservatories, greenhouses, etc., and of 
methods for their general management. The second 
discusses the various plants desirable for the purpose, 
and the best and most attractive ways of employing 
them. In the third, we have a chapter on the beauti- 
fying of parlors and dining-rooms with ornamental 
plants and flowers—a theme yet hardly out of its in- 
fancy among the housewives of this country. 

We have rarely had occasion to notice a work for 
which we more sincerely desire an extensive popu- 

larity and a large sale. 


Ancient History of Universalism. By Hosea Balleu, 
2nd. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. Thisis 
the third edition of a work which holds a prominent 
and authoritative place in the literature of the Uai- 
versalist Church. 

The history extends from the] post-apostolic period 





to the Fifth General Council, and in the appendix the 
traces of the doctrine are carried to the Protestant 
Reformation. The aim of the work is to present, by 
citations from the patristic writings, the history of 
opinion adverse to the doctrine of endless punishment, 
and to show that the repudiation of that peculiar 
dogma was not regarded as heretical or censurable. 


Warren, Broughton and Wyman, of Boston (also 
of New York, Bible House), have issued a series of 
Sunday-school ard Family Story Books, which, se 
far as we are able to judge froma cursory examina- 
tion, are considerably in advance of the average. 
Those which lie upon our table are classified together 
as ‘“‘ Prize Books,” from which we infer that they 
were all written in competition for the premium 
offered some time since by Rev. Dr. Warren, “for 
the test manuscript for a Sunday-school Book.” 
Tkey are entitled severally, Father Murrill, The 
Two Familics, and Jack Masters. To the first of 
these the prize was awarded by the committee, who 
speak of it as ‘‘an uncommonly sensible and admira- 
ble book, interesting enough to win the younger 
readers, and profound enough to instruct and bless 
the oldest.’”’ Of the faultless mechanical execution 
of these volumes, and the rare excellence of 
the illustrations which accompany them, we can 
speak with a special emphasis. The importance of 
placing before our children, in the forming-time of 
their taste and judgment, only the best aspects of art 
is not sufficiently appreciated by publishers, though 
the prcegress of the lest few years in this respect has 
been very great. We take great pleasure, therefore, 
in rendering our acknowledgments where they are so 
clearly due. 

A fourth volume, Johnnie, the Railroad Boy, 
nearly uniform with the above, and written by Mrs. 
L. 3. Poole, may be included in the same general 
judgment. 


Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1871. 
Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the assistance of em- 
inent men of science. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1872. There have been several attempts to pre- 
pare annual volumes of this kind; but this is the first 
time it has been done in such a way as to be of really 
scientific value. Professor Baird, of the Smithsenian 
Institution, is the editor of the scientific summaries of 
Harper’s Monthly and Weekly, and an admirably- 
qualified collector and arranger of scientific news. 
This book has three marks which of themselves would 
proclaim it to be the work ofanexpert. We refer to 
its systematic table of contents, its thorough analyti- 
cal index, and its exact references to authorities. The 
reader is thus enabled to find instantly what he de- 
sires; and, if it is not treated here with sufficient full- 
ness, to follow it back to the original source of infor- 
mation. 


The American Newspaper Directory. (New York: 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.) Arranging statistics of Ameri- 
can publications is at best a difficult task; and when it 
is performed with all the care known to the modern 
art of publishing, it equals in complexity anything in 
the editorial line. The book before us is an encyclo- 
peedia in its way, and a gazetteer so far as publications 
are concerned. It contains not only very full classi- 
fied lists of newspapers and periodicals, but similar 
lists of towns where these are published, with circula- 
tion, subscription-price, editor’s name, and comments 
whenever necessary. To advertisers of all classes it is 
invaluable; and we can testify that, as a book of 
reférence in an editorial ofiice, the former editions 
have been in constant demand. It is beautifully 
printed and bound, carefully edited, and, so far as we 
can detect, fully up to date in its facts and figures. 
Our readers may be interested to know that the total 
number of newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States and British Provinces is 6,922, or 
449 more than were published a year ago. 


Principles of Geology: or, the Modern Changes of 
the Earth and its Inhabitants Considered as I!lustra- 
trative of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., M. A., 
F.R.S. (New York: Appleton & Co. 1872.) We have 
recently, in our scientific column, mentioned the ap- 
pearance of this eleventh and entirely revised edition 
of Lyell's great work, and shown in what respects it 
has been modified by its distinguished author. We 
will merely add here, that the publishers have made 
of it two handsome octavo volumes of goodly appear- 
ance. Itis one of the indispensable books of its kind. 


Ellie; or, Nothing Perfect Here, by K. N. W. 
(Philadelphia: Alfred Martien), is a story for girls, 
showipg how the faults of character may be over- 
come and the sorrows of life assuaged by religious 
principle and perseverance. 
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To LEAD ALL COMPETITORS is the aim of 
the proprietors of the New Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing Machine. It is founded on the 
very best principles known to the sewing-ma- 
chine science, and improvements, in advance 
of all other sewing machines, are being adopt- 
ed constantly. The Wilson is rapidly gaining 
the preference of all parties that are acquaint- 
ed with sewing machines, and it has alpeady 
taken the front rank eye the first-class ma- 
chines of this country ; and its price, owing to 
its being manufactured where labor and ma- 
terial is much cheaper than in eastern cities, is 
fifteen dollars less than all the other first-class 
machines, which fact alone is sufficient to in- 
duce all to examine the New Wilson before 

any other. Salesroom 707 Broadway, 
ork; also for sale in all other cities in 
the United States. 


HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOEs.—The 
twisted loop-stich, made by the Wilcox & 
Gibbs Silent Family Sewing age is as 
much superior to the old lock-stitch as the lat- 
ter is superior to the chain stitch. It is easier 
te learn to sew asecure and elastic seam upon 
the Wilcox & Gibbs’ machine than to sew an 
insecure and non-elastic seam upon the heavy 
running, troublesome lock-stitch machine. 


EVERSIBLE BODY CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
Mothers will appreciate the value of having a 
carriage so made that at no time need the 
child be exposed te sun or wind. See illustra- 
tion in last rtumber of this paper. Catalogue 
mailed free on —— to New Haven 
Folding Chair Co., New Haven, Conn. 


HovsEKeEPERS.—The _ American Institute 
awards the premium to Electro Silicon as being 
the best article for cleaning and polishing Sil- 
ver, Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Jewelers, Drug- 
gists, House Furnishing and Grocery Stores, 
OCoFFIN, REDINGTON & Co., Agents, No. 9 Gold 
Street, New York. 


HAVE you seen WILSON’s PATENT ADJUST- 
ABLE IRON CHAIR? Above thirty different 
changes, for the invalid sick or well, it is in- 
valuable. Asabeda, lounge. or chair, no equal. 
Call and see them, or send for a circular, at 38 
Reade Street, New York. 

' Facts ror tHe Lapres.—Mrs. J. Reilly 
Ww: ashington, D.C., bas used a Wheeler & Wil- 
son Lock-Stitch ‘Machine constantly since 
1856. in dress-making, with nothing for repairs. 
See the new improvements, and Woods’ Leck- 
Stitch Ripper. 


KIMBALL BR ERS, Boston, is the place te 
buy your Fine Carriages. Send for Catalogue 
of styles. Mailed free . 

HOUSEKEEPERS and heads of families can 
find the — Leicestershire Table Sauce at 
their Grocer 

RAILROAD Bonps.—Whether you wish to 
buy or sell, write to WM. T. Parpps, 120 
Broadway, N ew York. 


J UST READY. ; 
THE WEALTH OF THE WEST. 5 


MINES, MILLS, and FURNACES 
OF THS 
PACIFIC STATES and TERRITORIES; 


An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Industry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS, 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “The Mines of the Wes ,.” “* American 

Mines and Mining,” etc. 
l vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
' 2% PARK PLACE, NEw YORK. 
&2” FB ¢ sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. a8 


OMAN’S WOKK tn tHECHURCH. 


The best text-book for the development of the 
Christian activity of pious women in every de- 
partment ofthe work ofthe Genconpes. as now in- 
stituted in the Lutheran, sMpincenel, , Presbyteriau, 
Moravian, Congregational, Methodist and Baptist 
Churches, is 


“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 


MEMORIALS OF AGN#S ELIZABETH JONES.] 








By ber we Sater. AA, an introduction by FLOR- 

NGALE. Second American from 
the itth yoo Edition. with an introductory 
—- by the R: HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
and an Appendix on oe Nursing and Train- 
ing in the United Staes, the author of “ Wo- 
man’s Work in the civil ar.”’ Crown 8vo., éx- 
tra cloth, price $2. 

This work gives the practical experience of one 
= the noblest and mest self-sacrificing of the 
issionaries to the poor, the sick, the ignorant 
aoa the degraded. Of high social position, 
wealth hig nly educated, and of the most ear- 
nest pi et y, she trained herselffor the work at 
Kaiserworth, at St. Thomas’s Training Hospital 
for Nurses, andin connection with Mrs. Ranyard, 
of “the Bible Woman’s Mission, and gave her life 
to her work. Ho Christian woman desirous of 
serving her Lord and Master should fail to read 
and inwardly Soest this book. 





*,*For sue by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid. on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE ¢& SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New york. 














RS. C. C. THOMSON 


Will purchase anything required for personal wear 
or household use, at five per cent. upon cost of af- 
ticle. Information in isa to styles, with 4 


éons table by Xoree a z: 
ewart 


Co.; . 
eine 3fG. P. Putnam & fon @:taren 
Mrs. C. G. THOMSON, 41 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


- OF CUT PAPER PATTERNS, 


OF INFANTS’ WARDROBE, 
Comprising six articles, namely; i 





412° 837 
Yoke Slip. Night Slip. 


431 339 

Petticoat. Shirt. 
Sent on receipt of 25cents. No setsseparated. To 
prevent mistakes, persons sending for Patterns 
will please write name, County and State very plain. 
Patterns of all kinds sent by mail onreceipt of 
— and measure. A Descriptive Illustrated In- 

ex sent on receipt of a stamp to prepay postage. 

Price of Patterns are reduced, none now, being 

Charged more than 2 cents. Address 


J. B. SMALL, 
PATTERN AND FASHION ROOMS, 
643 Broadway, N. Y., 

Same Block as Grand Central Hotel. 


See our Illustrated advertisement on page III. 
of May ist. 


540 732 
Cloak. Gored Robe. 








LBURGH SPRINGS HOUSE. 


At Alburgh Springs, Grand Isle Co., Vermont. 
Pt an mice north of St. Albans, on the Vermont 
WILLARD pease, Proprietor, 142 Washington 


Wi M FLETCHER, M P 

mL . Manager, Postoffice ad- 

dress, Alburgh Springs, Vermont. 
— house on the banks of the beautiful Missis- 
Ba ay at the northern extremity of Lake 
cae n, is one mile from the railroad. Artists. 
anomie of , pleasure yy will find here 
ountain air, fine views of lake and highlands, 
if foun for boating, B, shooging and fishing, while 
a ous us Alburgh Spring, itself a fountain of 
— = isenclosed in the adjoining 
yan a Tease great natural advantages the 
aaa ate Springs House adds the comforts of a 
kot mel, shew and elegantly furnished, and the 
Fron viet “country home. For details address the 
receiv ar or Menager, as above. Guests will be 

€d atter May ist. jhe eolebrates 

may bed ‘THIA AND SULPHUR 
“a ich St. ~~ at, REUBEN HOYT’S, 203 Green- 
Physic inna’ ererk LL is Ag of prescribed by 
erally si y Dr sts, or 
may be ordered of the Proprietor or Maaeser. 


A MERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
The pr: patsy cra House in New England. 
pithbatn Bath’ wig ana and nd Went: sonventenoes connecting ‘ 
& ON. Proprietors. 


T RIES, ola. and $500 PRIZH STO- 


¥ols., now mbraes BONY EF Hize best 8. & 


ready, 
books ever offered to the American 
DAY & 00., Dover, N. H, Catalogues tree 








& GO., Publishers,: 








KVERY MOTHER, 


Whether young and inexperienced, or accus- 
tomed to the discharge of her sacred duties, should 
have for reference and consultation that admira- 
ble mother’s manual, entitled ‘‘ MATERNITY,” 
by Dr. T. 8S. VERDI, of Washington, D. C. This 
book has met the warm enconiums of the entire 
press—religious, medical, secular and scientific, 
and of distinguished physicians—as being in all 
respects adapted to its purpose. It has already 
come to its fourth edition. 

hail the sqpoasense of this work with true 
aan It_is dictated by a pure and liberal 
spirit, and will A & real boon to many a goung 
mother.”—American Medical eae tg od (Detroit.) 

** A newand much-needed family book. It bears 
the mint marks of ascholarly miad, of grant expe- 
rience in the medical profession, and of thorough 

——— and scientific research.’’—Northern 


a cisetelty ¢ written and very comprehensive 
work, =e author has for years been well knowu 
in Washington as an Lew yar pe able aud sticcess- 
ful practitioner. It treats of all the circumstances 
connected with maternity, under which the advice 
of a sympathetic and well-qualified phyrician is 
neede — great ability.”—N.Y. Tim 

“Thére is a freshness, a tersoness, and vigor 
about it which I have never before seen in any 
work of this kind. It is a book fully up with the 
times, written by an original thinker and careful 
observer, which, while it must diffuse an immense 
amount of correct information to the public, could 
at¢he same time be pectees by physicians with 
advantage.’’—J. T. Taibot, M D., Boston, Mass, 

“Taking all its qualities into’ account, we think 
that it is not too much to say that every wife and 
mother ought to have a copy of this work.”—The 
Liberal Christian (New York). 


Printed on handsome paper, neatly bound 
in lish cloth. Price $2.25. 
Fer sale by Booksellers, or will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of ihe the price by the Pub- 
J. B. FORD & CO., 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 
Practical —Educahonal—Scientific, 


GARDENER'S MONTHLY, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
$2.00 per annum, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER writes: 


“Others may know of a potter, Horticultural 
Magazine in America. I DO NOT 


Address, 


. lishers, 





CHAS. H. MAROT, 
No. 814 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to th 
0 e 


CAN 
of Literature. and Bepository of Netes an 
Queries. Send stamp! for specimen number, . 





ussau street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 183 Nassau STREET, 


American or Publi 
dat Foreign Publ cations sent by mall 


ENGRAVINGS AND ,Cumomoss 
3.000. NOYES” Bostha, for te  mLiaaZ, 











TOVELLO’S 
CHEAP aaa 


PIANO. FORTE CLASSICS, 


BJ paper covers, or handsomely bound, én 
e 


Pa, 
Bach’ 8 48 eye and | Fugues “emt vn 
each........ eocccecd 
Beethoven’ 3 ihirey-elght Sonatas.,... 200 3800 
tg od Miscellane- 
a 8 Pieces 
Chopin’ © alees - escceccoes 
Polonaises... 
* Notturnos... 
be Mazurkas..... ° 
” Ballades.. coccccccccccoces ° 
= DENscbonccanceessiecces 
smeadenten s Lieder ohne Worte é 
Books). folio, splendidly bound.... 450 
MenSoleseha' s Lieder ohne: Worte, oc- 
a sPiano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 vols., each 5 00 
Se 8 do. do., octavo, 3" vols., 
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cclimsemeguseieidahels wise 2a 68h I 
Schubert's Ten Sonatas....... ccocccccce 150 2350 
Dances, complete ... ° 75 
ny EDM Soacn <6anatadeencceces 7% 159 
Mozart’s Som atas...p.ccccecccccesscccsese 150 2 50 
Weber’s Complete Pianoforts Works. 175 800 
Schumann’s nm, containing forty- 
three Pieces....... insbnhbsebenien - 10 20 
Schumann’ 's Forest Scene 
PUSOOB. oscccccstccccccccocccossessescoss «6D 


MOTHER GOOSE, 


Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Sct to Music 
by J. W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful Illustrations 
caves by the Brothers Dalziel. Paper Boards, 
1.50. Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 

ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 

2 Send for Catalogue and Lists to. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





“ Best because Cheapest! 
Cheapest because the best!” 


( perenne PRAISE, HYMN, AnD 
TUNE BOOK! 


CONTAINING 


Five Hundred Live Hymns, Tunes, and 
Set Pieces. 


With an introduction by the Rev. Dr. Hr7tcHcock 
of the Union Theol. Seminary, N. Y. 


Its cheapness comes from the absence of lumber ; 
ts excellence, from the presence of goms only, 
both of poetry and music. Books of thrice its bulk 
abounding in didactic poetry of unquestioned ex- 
cellence, are plenty; actual experiment, however, 
proves that sca.ce a tnird of their contents is or 
can be used in public worship; whilst the cost of 
their useless portions is to the congregation a bur- 
then intolerable. 


CHRISTIAN PRAISH 


Is now in its fifth edition—1 vol., crown octavo, 
price $1.34, retail—agd used and recommended by 
congregations and clergy most eminent in the 
Presbyterian Church, Single copies mailed on re- 
ecipt of retail price. 

e*s Special terms for first introduction had on 
direct application to publishers. 


¥. J. HONTINGTON & CO., 
105 Duane 8t., N. Y. 


(HEASEES NEW METHOD 
FOR 


REED ORGANS, 


PRICE, $2.50, 


Is so universally regarded as a STANDARD 

ETHOD that an advertisement is only needed 
asareminder. The music is so attractive that the 
student will retain it asa book of Organ Pieces, 
after finishing the instruetive course. 





A fine colored picture of Dolly Varden is on the 
titles of DOLLY VARDEN Song, DOLLY VAR- 
DEN Galop, DOLLY VARDEN Schottische, and 
DOLLY VARDEN Waltz. Each piece 50 Cents. 


EATON’S NEW METHOD 
FOR THE CORNET, 


PRICE $1 50, 
Is now in Season. All who wish to makea noise 
in ee world, mee easily accomplish it by takin 
e practice of this fascinating instrument, 
went the aid of this excellent Method. 








GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. 
WREATH OF GEMS. 


The sbove collections of Vocal Gems contain 
each 200 to 250 pages full of the choicest German, 
Scottish, Sacred or ~ rm ape S omaen Very 
valuable, and very moderate in 

$2.50 in Boards; $3.00in Cloth: * ‘0 Full Gilt. 

The above Books and Pieces sent, post-paid, on 

receipt of retail prices. 


O. DITSON & CO., Boston, 
OC. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





yas GREAT CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. 
THE ADVANCE! 


BY H.S. PERKINS. 
Will be ready in a few dags, containing every- 
thing 
New, Fresh, and Attractive! 
Wait for the BEsT. Specimen pages sent free, 


or a single copy mailed on receipt of $1. 
PRICE—61.25, or $12 per dozen. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, Ohie, 





GUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


OVER 350,000 COPIES OF 
PURE GOLD. 


By Rev. RoBERT LowRY and W. HOWARD DOAN, 
SOLD IN ONE YEAR, 


BRIGHT JEWELS. 


By REV. RoBERT Lowry, WM. F. SHERWIN and 
CHESTER G. ALLEN, 


FRESH LAURELS, 


By Wu. B. BRADBURY. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


By Tuxo. E. PERKINS and REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, 


Retsil price of either of the above, in board cov- 
ers, 35 cents ; $30 per hundred. 


THE BRADBURY TRIO. 


Containing all the Songs of the New CHAIN, 
NEW SHOWER, and NEW CENSER. Price $1 retail, 
board covers; $75 per hundred, 








{2 A single Specimen Copy of any of our Books 
sont by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the retail 
P 


ce. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY,) 
425 Broome St., N. ¥., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





New Sacred Music Book, for Churches, 
Singing-Schools and Conventions, 


[HE GLORY, 


' By GEO. F. ROOT. : 


EMPHATICALLY A NEW BOOK—NEW IN 
PLAN—NEW IN LUYSSONS—-NEW IN 
DEPARTMENTS—NEW IN MUSIC. 

By FAR the BEST and MOST CAREFULLY PRE- 
PARED SINGING-BOOK by this AUTHOR. Will be 
issued early in July. Price $13.50 per dozen. Speei- 
men copy will be sent post-paid on receipt of $1.25. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OBTO. 


RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


Amonthly magazine. Each number contains 
24 pages of beautifu Od music and original read- 
ing matter. OVER $20 WORTH OF MUSIO GIVEN IN 
RACH. VOLUME. egant premiums for clubs. 
Only $1 per year. spocimes copies, containing a 
large amount of new music, List of f Premiums and 
full particulars coms to any address on receipt of 
ten cents. Addre 
8. BRAINARD'S SONS, Publishers, 
LAND, 0) 


_ SWF Catalogues of Music sent free. . 


ORACE GREELEY’S PORTRAIT. 


An excellent likeness—size 10x14 inches. Price 2 
ccnts; by the hundred, $15. 


Horace Greeley’s Grand March. 
With Portrait, 40 cents. 


WM. A. POND & CO., Music Publishers, 
No. 547 Brondwa ,and 
39 Union quare, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. ° 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HAN®@- 
VER o i. Commencement, under the 
new po! Ry June 27. There are Five per rt- 
ments—Academical, Scientific, Medical, cul- 
tural, Civil Engineering. Examination va ad- 
mission—first day, June 25; second day, Aug. 28. 
The next College Year begins Aug. Xa! in alle the 
Departments except the Medical—in that, Lectures 
commence Aug.1. Aid is granted e worthy and 
indigent students. For further information, or 
for mins DD. address the President, Rev. A. B 
es, H or the Clerk of the Faculty. 
ay | 


PEBESTON COTTAGE, 


NEWTON, MASS., (near Boston.) 


MISS wilson’ S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
UNG LADIES. 

The Autumn inte begins Sept. 3, 1872. For cir- 
omens, etc., address Miss JULIA és WILSON, as 
above 

Rev. HENRY M. FIELD, Of the Evangelist, and 
Rev. CHAs. E. KNOX, Bloomfield, N. J., kindly 
= peel: personal reference; also, AMzZzr Dopp, 

loomfield, N.J. 


























APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR 

Young Ladies, Pittsfield, Mass. Known for 

thirty years for its guperior facilities : d rare 
beauty of location. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, P 


ncipal. 
EMALE COLLEGE, 
BORDENTOWN, N.J. 
Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELY, Ph. D. President. 


Goring session begins March 24th. 
or terms .etc., address as above. 











Ca BQUARE BOARDING AND DAY 
OL for Young Ladies. The next School 
Year will begin Tuesday, September 2th, 182. 
For Catalogue and Circularapply to Rev. G - or 
GANNETT, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 





IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Wor- 

cester, Maas., fits Boys and Men for Common 
and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits stated 
in Circular. C. B. METCALF, Sup. 


OR BOYS.—Superiocr edvent ee at Riverview 
Academy, Poughkeepsie, N. 


a MILITARY ACADEMY, P 
psie,N. Y. A thorough-going School a 
boys. 


HE LITTLE FORA 











Grr 
HEanrs. i Terms 1.50 a year. 
Address JOHN BH. RB, Pub er, Chicago, Ill. 


MEAFEOT BOOKSTORE IN THE 
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Noricz.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
until he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers aranteei one year’s 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
‘Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep,” by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
subscriber of the first number of his Pig ak addressed with —_ 
pal cite ae abel, giving name, an te of expiration of 
subscription. 

N. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the Publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 
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Nothing in recent events in this country is more 
significant and serious than the present strikes in 
New York City. They are extending rapidly among 
all the trades, and everywhere the demand is the 
same,—a working-day of eight hours at the wages 
hitherto paid for ten hours. We do not apprehend any 
serious disturbance of the peace. The very extent 
of the movement is, in an American community 
the best guarantee of its peaceable and orderly 
character. Nor have we any special condemnation 
to express for strikes in themselves, under the 
present organization of labor, where the object sought 
is a reasonable one. The reasonableness of the 
present demand is questionable. It virtually as- 
sumes that the wages of mechanical labor should 
be 25 per cent. higher than they are. We say 
this, seeing no evidence that an eight hours’ work- 
ing day will accomplish more than four-fifths the 
labor of one of ten hours. The assertion that the 
reduction of time is compensated by the greater effi- 
ciency resulting from it, remains to be proved by facts. 
We could wish to see so great a change,—the conse- 
quences of which, in one way or another, must be of 
vast importance tothe whole community—tested more 
thoroughly, on a smaller scale, before its general 
adoption in the metropolis, and by consequence in a 
large part of the country. And we believe that in 
point of fact so extensive a revolution will not come 
about so rapidly as its first successes in this city 
might indicate. 





Mr. Sumner certainly put himself in an awkward 
position by his citation of Mr. Stanton as a witness 
against General Grant. The assertion attributed to 
the latter, that he did not even introduce Grant’s 
name into the campaign speeches which he made, 
has béen met by abundant and undeniable evidence 
to the contrary. We see no reason to doubt that 
Mr. Stanton lacked confidence in Grant as Presi- 
dent, and expressed that feeling strongly to Mr. 
Sumner. Such a conviction need not have inter- 
fered with his honest advocacy of Grant as against 
Seymour. But either in the language of Mr. Stan- 
ton or in Mr. Sumner’s quotation of it, there was 
evidently a great over-statement. The discovery 
of this has of course reflected serious discredit upon 
Mr. Sumner, and subjected him to imputations of 
willful falsehood, to which his whole character is a 
sufficient refutation. But we wish it might be an 
effective caution to him against the habitual exag- 
geration which so mars his great talents and useful- 
ness. He has given no more striking instance of it 
than in declaiming against General Grant as a 
“Cesar.” No man should know better than Mr. 
Sumner how immense is the gap between all that he 
himself specifies against the President and the ab- 
sorption of all governmental functions in one man, 
which is implied in the historical and political sense 
of “Cesar.” The application of the word to Presi- 
dent Grant is simply rhetoric run mad. 





The account published by Prof. Youmans, in the 
Tribune, of the transactions between Herbert Spen- 
cer and his American publishers and friends, is 
equally creditable to all parties. Prof. Youmans 
declares it is not true that Mr. Spencer’s main income 
has come from American sales of his works, or that 


without American aid he would have been obliged’ 


to give up the continuation of his great work on 
philosop!y and sociology; but it is true that his 
works are more numerously sold in this country than 
in England, and that, he having sacrificed some 
$6,000 in the publication of them, a number of 
Americans raised a larger sum, and forced him to 
accept it, not as a charity or favor to him, but asa 
means of furnishing him with competent assistance 
in the prosecution of certain important statistical 
and other inquiries, incident to his work. In other 
words, they virtually said to him: “ For the sake of 
society, we wish this work to be done thoroughly ; 
you are the man to do it; and here are the means,jn 





part at least, which will enable you to do it with 
greater ease and consequently with greater efii- 
ciency.” In the same spirit Mr. Spencer accepted 
the gift, remarking of the givers, “While the 
material result of their act wiH’be that of greatly 
facilitating my labors, the approval conveyed by it 
in so unparalleled a way from readers of another 
nation cannot fail to be a m-oral stimulus and sup- 
port of great value to me.” 











Our readers will like to have a clear view of the 
Treaty.. In brief, it is here: 1. A satisfactory treaty 
was made, ratified and glorified; externally ex- 
cluding consequential damages and including them 
internally. 2.The glory departed, the external el- 
ement revolts at the internal, and a real Mexican 
row results. England hot and grim, America cold 
and grim. 3. The Treaty atanend. 4. The Treaty 
revived. 5. The Treaty abandoned. 6. Treaty not 
abandoned. 7. An understanding on the point of 
being reached. 8. A misunderstanding is reached 
instead. 9. Innumerable telegrams. 10. Hopes. 11. 
Hopes clouded. 12. More telegrams, hopes, clouds, 
settlements, unsettlements, and happy solutions. 13. 
Modern diplomacy—the cure of war—for it ties knots 
which not even the sword can ever cut ! 

Who will forget the convivial joy with which we 
celebrated the happy Treaty of Washington? How 
fortunate that our joy took time by the forelock! 
The present scene recalls the Irishman’s experience. 


Seeing a bull in a field, tearing up the ground with | 


his horns, the notion struck him of jumpiag nimbly 
over the fence, and jamming the bull’s nose in the 
dirt! The idea was so comical that he laughed till 
he could not stand. On recovering a little, he pro- 4 
ceeded to put his plan in practice—but somehow 
found himself going threugh the air over into the 
road again! Picking himself up slowly, and faintly 
brushing at the dirt upon his clothes, he sighéd, 
“And wasn’t it lucky that I had me laugh before I 
went over beyant!” 





THE PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION. 


HE selection of General Grant as candidate for 
the next Presidency was a foregone conclu- 
sion— not for the reason often given, that he was 
the politicians’ candidate, but for the reason that he 
was demanded by the rank and file of the voters in 
the Republican party. So far was he from being 
the choice of political managers, that he would, 
beyond all question, have been thrown over by 
them, if they had dared to do it. We know of 
numbers in the Philadelphia Convention who freely 
confessed, that Grant was not their personal choice, 
but, said they, the common people will not take up 
any other man! 

This choice of the people is the more remarkable, 
because Grant has none of those ways which excite 
popular enthusiasm. He is not an orator, nor an en- 
thusiast, nor a showy man. He has no tricks to 
catch applause. He is helplessly silent, unimpas- 
sioned, simple, liking neither public show nor 
“taking appearances” of any kind. Considered as 
the bait of political fishermen, there was never a 
less tempting fly thrown upon the wrinkled water. 

The effect answers the cause. There is no popu- 
lar effervescence at the name of Grant. He does 
not create enthusiasm even in those who are most 
earnest in his advocacy. 

What, then, is his hold upon the country ?—for, in 
a calm and dull way, men stick to him. 

At the close of the war Grant had wrought out a 
reputation for good sense, patient energy, trustwor- 
thiness, and safety. This reputation has not suf- 
fered. Men do not quote his speeches, for he makes 
none; they do not mention any brilliant political 
generalship—he has shown none. But he is steady, 
patient, honest-minded, and safe. Men donot fear 
that he will try experiments. Government is not an 
experimental laboratory; nor a professor’s chair, 
for eloquent theories in political economy. It is a 
business machine. Experiments are too expen- 
sive to be tried on the scale of a continent. And 
so, while one man calls Grant a stick, a wood- 
en man; and another, an ignoramus, without genius 
for political leadership; and another, an idler, who 
1ides and smokes; and others, a blunderer; yet the 
great bulk of considerate men see that he is con- 
ducting the Administration, on the whole, prudent- 
ly, with safety to all the great interests of the coun- 
try. His Administration, judged by fair business 
tests, has been a.success, and the common people 
know it. 

Every year our people, with growing intelli- 
gence, are less inclined to put the administration of 
Government into the hands of brilliant tinkers. 
Three and more years of practice have made Gen- 
eral Grant a much better President than when he 
left the army for civil life. The business men of 
the country, who wish the Government to run stead- 
ily and safely, feel confidence in Grant’s prudence, 





If, then, Grant is re-elected, it will not be by the proc- 
lamations of office- holders, nor by the grace of politi- 
cians, nor by the wild enthusiasm of the populace, 
but by the votes of men who believe that no other 
available man brings so few risks, and insures so 
many certainties of a sober and wise Administra- 
tion. 





The nomination of Wilson for the Vice-Presidency 
is wise, though the renomination of Colfax woald 
not have been unwise. It was a very evenly- 
balanced case, and happily one that could not be 
settled wrong whichever way it went. No doubt 
Mr. Colfax would have been renominated without a 
thought of change if he had not pursued an unstable 
course in respect to his candidacy. 

The country has passed through a great and 
terrible experience, which has made men far 
more sober and considerate in politics than once 
they were. It has also learned by painful experi- 
ence not to regard the Vice-Presidency as a mere 
complimentary tassel tied on to the Presidential 
cloak. If Grant should die, Henry Wilson will be a 
wise and safe leader. Should Mr. Greeley be elected 
President, and die within a year, as Harrison and 
Taylor and Lincoln did, and as Buchanan came near 
to, would Gratz Brown, with all his affiliations, be 
the man to whom the whole country could look with 
confidence ? 





As to the Republican Platform, it is good enough 
and poor enovgh to answer all the ends for which 
Platforms are ordinarily constructed. It states 
clearly the points about which the party has a de- 
termined policy, and obscurely the things about 
which it is not so certain, and then it bows and 
kisses its hand to several side questions which it 
will not oppose, but is not prepared to adopt. We 
could have wished for a simpler, briefer, and more 
explicit enunciation of the points of Republican 
faith. If every article had the decision that is shown 
in the last, it would have had more power. The 
soft spots, the vote-craving articles, weaken it. 

It has the faults of all documents which solicit as 
if they were in fear of losing. Many a sensible wo- 
man laughs at her suitor’s love-letters, but takes him. 
The man is right manly and noble, but his declara- 
tions of love somewhat weak. The best platform of 
the Republican party is its own fifteen years’ record. 
That record is not closed. We hope for a future as 
noble as the past; and we shall secure it if the 
friends of the party will boldly hew at its faults, 
and insist upon their correction by the party itself, 
instead of bolting, and seeking to build up a party of 
odds ard ends. 

Now for Baltimore! 

If our readers wish to know our most secret judg- 
ment upon the likelihood of the future, we will say 
confidentially, that from all the signs and tokens, 
we are persuaded that the Baltimore Convention 
will either nominate Mr. Greeley—or it willnot. And 
if it does not, it will nominate somebody else. And 
whether it neminate Somebody Else or Mr. Greeley,— 
General Grant will be our next President! 





THE STUDY OF THEOLOGY. 


T is the fashion of the day in some quarters, to 
deiide theology. One would suppose, from 
much that is said, that it was taking its place with 
astrology and alchemy; its object a chimera, and its 
methods folly. 

Such talk springs either from skepticism or from 
shallowness. Theology is man’s knowledge of God, 
expressed in intellectual forms. If there is no God, 
or if he is inaccessible te human knowledge, then 
theology should be ranked with the search for the 
philosopher’s stone. But if there is a God, and if 
man’s highest estate lies in knowledge of him and 
eommunion with him, then theology, as dealing 
with the highest truth, is the noblest of all sciences. 

To attack theology in the abstract because spe- 
cial schemes of theology have been fauity, is not 
reasonable. If the science of medicine, in a partic- 


| ular time or place, is found to be defective, a wise 


man will not say that men should cease to study 
medicine; he will urge them to study it by better 
methods. So, where theology has fallen into false 
methods and conclusions, the thing to be done Is 
not to abandon, but to improve it. 

So much for opposition to all theology as svch.— 
It would be easy and interesting to show historically 
how elevating and beneficent has been the study of 
Christian theology. But rather than to dwell upon 
the past, we prefer to look forward. Theology 1s 2% 
progressive science. It shares the onward im- 
pulse which in our age stirs in every department of 
human life. How is it to improve its methods? 
One answer at least can be given with conficence. 

Theology has hitherto takea its materials from 
too narrow a field. Its subject is God and his rela- 
tions with man. It should study the whole revela- 
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tion which God has made of himself —in other words 
it should study whatever God has done, and what- 
ever heis doing. The whole universe is the expres- 
.sion and embodimecrt of the Divine nature. 

But, isnot the Bible the only authoritative revela- 
tion? Let the Bible itself determine that. If it 
makes this.claim—if it shnts us from every other 
source, it may then assume to be the sole source of 
knowledge. Butif it sends us to a Living God; if 
it sends-us to the outward world—to the evolutions 
of Providence—and condemns men for not study- 
ing God in nature, then with what propriety shall 
we shut men up from the ever-living and active 
God, to the record God of history? “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork.” “ The invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead.” ‘“ When it is evening, 
ye say, It will be fair weather, for the sky is red; 
and in the morning, It will be foul weather to-day, 
for the sky is red and lowering. Ye can discern the 
face of the sky; but can ye not discern the signs of 
the times ?” 

Man himself is made in the image of God. The 
visible world, the course of human history, man’s 
moral and social nature in all its manifestations, 
are instinct and replete with the Divine presence 
and power. God’s footsteps are everywhere. Only 
as we everywhere search for them with reverent 
eyes, can we at all reach “ the fullness of him that 
filleth all in all.” 

Through many centuries, Christian theologians 
acknowledged but one source of truth, authority ; 
they used but one method, logic. The decisions of 
the Church were final ; it remained only to draw 
from them whatever logical conclusions human in- 
genuity could devise. The whole theology of the 
middle ages consisted in this. 

Protestantism finds a purer fountain of truth in 
the sacred Scriptures. But these have been sume- 
times used in a way which it is evident was never 
intended. That is, they have been assumed as be- 
ing, in their literal cqgstruction, the exclusive 
source of Christian knowledge. Such an assump- 
tion ignores the teaching of the Bible itself; it 
ignores that most precious promise of Christ, 
that his Spirit should abide with his people always, 
and should guide them into all truth. Romanism 
wrests that promise into superstition ; Protestant- 
ism, too often, empties it of its meaning altogether. 
To the earnest and humble seeker for truth, it 
should bring a world of comfort and assurance. It 
is a pledge that, as he feels everywhere for truth, 
God’s hand is reached out to meet his. It binds 
‘Christian trust to Christian freedom ; it is the Lord’s 
‘commission to his people to go fearlessly forward 
and take possession of the new realms of truth 
whither he will lead them. 

We say then, it is rational, and it is Christian, to 
look everywhere in the material and moral universe 
to find truth about God. Theology must come— 
and is coming—into a wider place. Hitherto, she 
has too often refused to listen to the other sciences, 
and bas at the same time, proclaimed her sover- 
eignty over all. She must lay down that barren 
skepter, and welcome instead the rich gifts which 
they will pour in upon her when she consents to 
learnof them. In especial: 

Theology must be taught of natural science. She 
must recognize natural law as Divine law, and a 
revelation of Divine character. She may justly re- 
Sist the usurpation by which material science, in its 
turn, claims the sole sovereignty, and treats the pro- 
cesses of matter as literal interpreters of soul-life. 
But toward all legitimate science, the attitude of 
theology should be receptive; she should listen to 
this fresh message of the Creator, ready to rejoice 
in the new light and help it is sure to bring. 

History, again, is to minister richly to theology. 
Its influence is already profoundly felt. Itis are: 
lentless foe to false and arrogant assumptions. It 
cuts up by the rcots and without mercy the claim of 

Papal infallibility, and every other sort of human 
infallibility. Dogmas which have weighed down 
men's souls, armed with the venerable sanctions of 
authority, are shown by the historian who traces 
their origin to be no more than the Specter of the 
Brocken. And history is mighty to construct, as 
Well as to destroy, belief. It brings to light, in all 
their majesty, those universal instincts of the soul 

which point to God and redemption and immortality. 
It shows how some beliefs have always worked 
beneficently, and how other specious doctrines have 
always proved Will-o’-the-wisps, luring men to 
moralruin. History gives a key to the Bible, un- 
locking new treasures; it sets a background to the 
sacred pictures, by which they glow with meaning 
unsuspected before. 

Theology, again, is to make different account from 
‘what it has hitherto done, of the revelation of God 
in man himeelf. It is to recognize the fact that 
whatever in the Divine nature is most glorious and 





most lovely can only be apprehended through the 
analogies of human character. Love in God is 
the counterpart of love in man. We can know any- 
thing of the Divine justice and purity and tender- 
ness only by first observing the same qualities in 
human beings. It may be said that God is revealed 
to usin Christ. But that is the very way we under- 
stand Christ—by the kinship between him and our- 
selves. We know the meaning of his tears at the 
sepulchér of Lazarus, because our tears have fallen 
over graves. Goedis an unguessed riddle, a mean- 
ingless name to us, except as he is interpreted by 
what is best in men and wemen. 

Fully and heartily aecepting this revelation of 
God through man’s moral nature, we must use that 
test in forming our conceptions ‘of him. We must 
refuse to accept as an element of the Divine dispo- 
sition what is in itself shocking to our highest sense 
of right. Theology must recognize man’s moral 
sense as the voice of God, and fear to shock it as it 
would fear to deny the word spoken from heaven 
or written on tables of stone. 

Theology, in a word, is and must remain the 
noblest and most comprehensive result of thought; 
and as such it must embrace the noblest fruits 
of all other studies. It must see God every- 
where. “Not in this mountain nor at Jerusa- 
lem ;” not only in the church or in the Scriptures; 
but wherever the Lord manifests himself,—in the 
glory of creation, in the historical development 
of the race, in the sweetest and purest human ex- 
periences, in the soul’s instinctive convictions of 
right, does he reveal himself to our understandings 
and our hearts. 





PUTTING UP THE BARS. 


E fear that our Methodist brethren, toward 

the close of their long conference, began, 

like less saintly assemblies, to be tired of delibera- 

tion, and to want to go home. It is on this hypoth- 

esis that we explain the adoption, “ by acclamation,” 
of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we will codperate with every effort 


which is put forth to make our common schools more 
efficient and permanent. 


Resolved, That it is our firm conviction that to divide 
the common school funds among religious denomina- 
tions is wrong in principle, hostile to our institutions 
and to the cause of education; therefore 

Resolved, That we will resist all means which may 
be employed to exclude from our common schools the 
Bible, which is the charter of our liberties and the in- 
spiration of our civilization. 

What puzzles us in this declaration is the therefore. 
We concur heartily in the first two resolutions, and 
therefore we are willing to forego the formal reading 
of the Bible in the public schools, in order that these 
schools may not be accused of being the property of 
the religious denominations known as Protestants. 
Perhaps the Conference is opposed to “dividing” 
the school funds, because it is in favor of giving 
them all to the Protestants. Our position is, we ven- 
ture to think, more conducive to the efficiency and 
permanency of the schools. We oppose the giving 
of money by the State (whether out of the school 
funds or out of any other funds) to support sectarian 
institutions of any kind; we wish to make the com- 
mon schools the benefactors of all citizens; and we 
would rather “exclude the Bible” than exclude 
Catholics, Jews, and infidels, from their advantages. 
This is a logical, the other is a tyrannical, answer to 
the complaints of these classes of citizens. 

Another piece of apparently hasty legislation was 
the pronunciamento concerning sinful amusements, 
which was passed under the operation of the pre- 
vious question; to cut off debate and possible amend- 
ments. The vote in its favor was 179 to 75 against 
it. We have not the complete text at hand, but we 
find from a Methodist paper that dancing, dancing- 
schools, theaters, horse-races, games of chance, ctc., 
are prohibited, along with sinful temper and con- 
versation. Acontemporary (we think the Independ- 
ent) has already pointed out that billiards and “kiss- 
ing games” are omitted from this Index Purga- 
torius; and we could add many more of Satan’s 
wiles which do not come within the category. But 
we do not believe it was intended to permit all that 
was not expressly forbidden, though the very young 
Methodists may unfortunately so construe the rule. 
We are more inclined to criticise mildly the tone of 
the whole ordinance, and its sweeping condemnation 
under all circumstances, of things which under some 
circumstances are perfectly innocent. Dancing, for 
example, is harmless and healthful among children 
and in the home circle; dancing in promiscuous as- 
semblies and with the pernicious accompaniment of 
late hours and excitement, is almost as bad as “kiss- 
ing games,” under similar conditions. Games of 
chance are, we suppose, condemned because they are 
connected with gambling ; but if the members of the 
Conference had been a little wickeder, they would 
have known that backgammon, which is largely a 
game of chance, is seldom associated with gambling, 





and that most of the gambling with cards involves 
skill as well as chance. As for faro, keno, roulette, 
church lotteries and raffles, Wall Street speculations, 
and other iniquities which no Methodist ever per- 
petrated, they are, of course, righteously condemned. 

We have mentioned this matter, partly beeause it 
is not alluded to in the review of the doings of the 
Conference ‘furnished us this week by a very com- 
petent contributor, but chiefly in order to urge most 
earnestly upon our brethren of the Methodist Church 
the imperative duty of pitting against the evil that 
isin the world something more than “discipline.” 
We must overcome evil with good. Not one of the 
practices condemned by the Conference is regarded 
by us with special favor. We may not hate them 
all as vigorously as do some worthy Christians; but 
we are ready to help supplant them all with something 
better. 

When we see young people wasting their time in 
trivial employment or amusement, we do not con- 
demn their depravity so much as lament their va- 
cuity. Vapid small-talk, idle musings, lazy lying 
abed, perpetual novel-reading, stupidity, indiffer- 
ence, discontent, selfish withdrawal from society— 
these may all be sinful too. What is needed is a 
stimulus to healthy growth and activity of body 
and mind. Methodists have a perfect right to deny 
themselves those amusements which they consider 
wrong; butitis their duty, “therefore,” to heartily 
encourage whatever they do rot consider wrong. 

When the members of the late Conference reach 
their homes, we trust to hear of such a zealous 
Methodist uprising in favor of libraries, picture- 
galleries, concerts, picnics, soda-water, scientific 
lectures and home classes in science, microscopes, 
telescopes, calisthenics (without music), base-ball 
(played skillfully, lest it become a game of chance) 
conundrums, books of travel and information, 
chromos and the Christian Union, as will make the 
fortunes of those who deal in all these useful, agree- 
able, and harmless articles. And lastly, and quite 
seriously, when the traveler or the stranger, in a 
city under Methodist discipline, asks where he can 
spend a quiet hour after church, we trust he may 
receive the answer: “We have closed our public 
library and reading-room, and we have stopped our 
horse-cars, according to the resolutions of our Con- 
ference. But you need not wander far to seek for 
rest; the house of every Methodist is your home on 
the Lord’s Day.” 

Alas! we had forgotten that visiting on the Lord’s 
Day is likewise condemned. That being the case, 
we fear the aforesaid stranger, if he is not a Method- 
ist. will indulge in a little “sinful temper.” 

An old farmer once sagely remarked that it was 
of no use to put up the bars higher than the fence. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE following notice is one of the kind which 
must tell its own story to the hearts which are 
fitted to receive it. To us it is full of eloquence; with 
those who are by nature beyond its influence, no 
amount of “ gush’’ could make it potent: 


‘* EXCURSIONS FOR POOR CHILDREN. 

“The Children’s Aid Society are in the practice 
every summer, if funds are supplied for the purpose, 
of giving the many hundreds of poor children under 
their charge, excursions or picnics in the country. 
Will not families who are soon to enjoy cool summer- 
retreats, remember these children of poverty, shut up 
in hot crowded tenement houses and never seeing the 
country? 

“We propose to form a‘ Picnic Fund’ for the pur- 

ove of giving a day’s pleasure to these unfortunate 
ittle ones. 

‘** Those who will kindly contribute for the purpose 
mentioned may send their subscriptions to the office 
¥ ere Aid Society, 19 East Fourth Street, New 

ork. 

“J. Macy, Assistant Secretary.”’ 


—Thatignorant or unthinking people should fail to 
make the proper distinction between the position and 
province of a monarch and those of the presiding officer 
of arepublic might be expected, but it is surprising 
tbat eminent republican statesmen should be involved 
in such confusion. The dying Stanton is reported to 
have said with great solemnity (and an eminent Sena- 
tor quotes the remark with approbation) that ‘‘Gen- 
eral Grant cannot govern this country.’’ Of course he 
cannot; neither is it his business to govern it. The 
proper question is, has he the power to serve it? and 
who so hardy as to deny that his life has answered 
that question in the affirmative? Weare afraid that 
the idea of governing the country is a good deal more 
familiar to some of our towering intellects than the 
more purely republican one of doing it faithful and 
humble service. 


—An intelligent Christian gentleman was pleased 
te express to us in a chance conversation, the other 
day, some very complimentary opinions of the Chris- 
tian Union, with the slight proviso that “it might 
perhaps be improved if it had a little more religion in 
it.” The criticism may possibly be well founded, Ar- 
temus Ward, we remember, theught that ‘“‘an occa- 
sional joke might be a good thing in a comic paper,” 
and the earnest parishioner’s uncompromising stand- 
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-ard, for a pastor, that he should be ‘‘an honest man, 

and in favor of religion,” can scarcely be deemed un- 
reasonable. We would merely put in the modest de- 
murrer that the Christian Union, though it would cer- 
tainly desire to be recognized as & ‘religious 
paper,” does not claim to be so in any exclusive 
sense. It treats of political, moral, and esthet- 
ical, equally with religious, matters; and may be de- 
scribed indifferently by the first three epithets with 
the addition of the last, or by the last with the addi- 
tion of those. Or rather, its mission is to deal with all 
phases of fact or of opinion from the religious point of 
view. Its ideal may perhaps find illustration in the 
habitual conversation of the Christian gentleman, who 
does not talk worldliness all the week and keep his 
piety bottled up for Sundays and specific occasions, 
but passes easily and naturally from the lightest 
themes to those of graver moment, and seasons all his 
utterances with the savor of Christian faith and prac- 
tice. Hence the device of dividing the religious jour- 
val into two parts, one of which alone is supposed to 
be proper for Sunday reading, has never commended 
itself to our judgment. Many a man who would re- 
gard it asa violation of the fourth commandment to 
read the secular side of his religious paper ‘‘on the 
Sabbath,” discusses without hesitation the literary 
aspects of the sermon and the artistic aspects of the 
choir, if not the merits or demerits of the new fashion 
in bonnets, at the Sunday disner-table. We think it 
better to make a paper which may be read at all times 
and on all occasions, with no other effect upon the 
character than to purify and refine it. 


—A “combination photograph” is reported as in 
circulation at Rome, in which the Pope’s form, robas 
and accessories are complemented with the features of 
Emperor Wilhelm. The picture is entitled ‘‘The German 
Pope.’’ Perhaps it has no significance beyond its whim- 
sicality; but itis at leasta curious coincidence that the 





“recent debates upon the treatment of the Jesuits and | 
other ecclesiastical ordersin the Parliament of the Ger- | 


man Empire tend to put the Emperor in the position of 
head of the Catholic Church of the nation. The ma- 
jority (Liberal) carried a resolution, calling on the 
Emperor to assume power to ‘regulate ” all religious 
orders. Nearly half the Catholic members united in 
this adéress—that is, all except the Ultramontanesand 
Poles. What they dread is to be left in the cold asa free 
church, without government aid. To get state sup- 
port, they are willing to submit to state control. But 
Bismarck does not favor this programme, though he 
is energetically prosecuting the contest against the 
Papal party. His plan appears to be, as Cavour’s was, 
*“*A free Church in a free State;’’ and it certainly is 
wiser than the plan of an Emperor directing in doc- 
trine and government two radically opposed sects at 
the same time. In vtew of the latter scheme, the Lon- 
don Spectator asks, ‘‘Is history to repeat itself, and the 
Emperor William to be acknowledged, like Henry 
VIIL., head of a Church still Romanist in all but obe- 
-dience to Rome?”’ 


—There is a popular notion that editors are a pe- 
uliarly and somewhat unjustly favored class of be- 
ings. Tickets to everything, free passes to every- 
where; a perfect avalanche of gratuitous sewing-ma- 
chines, grand pianos, and patent boot-jacks; giant 
squashes and mammoth eggs (‘‘laid by an eminent 
citizen on our table’’), and a universal deadheadness 
‘throughout the realms of space—this is the meat on 
which these Cesars feed, that they have grown so 
great. There is a per contra to the account, however, 
and it is thus presented by a “sensible writer,’’ who is 
quoted in one of our exchanges: 

“The press endures infliction of deadheadism from 
the pulpit, the bar and the stage; from corporations, 
societies, and individuals. Itis expected to yield its 
interests; it is requested to give strength to the weak, 
eyes to the blind, clothes to the naked, and bread to 
the hungry; it is asked to cover infirmities, hide 
weaknesses, and wink at quacks, bolster up dull au- 
thors, and flatter the vain; it is, in short, to be all 
things to all men, and if it looks for pay or reward, it 
is dencunced as mean and sordid. There is no inter- 
€st under the whole heavens that is expected to give 
so much to society without pay or thanks, as the 
press.”’ 

—How naively some of our Democratic leaders 
confess the desperate straits to which their patriotic 
purpose cf “saving the country’ at whatever sacri- 
fice has reduced them! This is the way the Concord 
Patriot puts it: (The italics are ours.) 

“Tf the national convention indorses Greeley, we 
feel the utmost confidence that we can carry the State 
for him. But neither we nor our delegates should 
favor that indorsement unless assured that he can be 
elected. We must not roll in the mud for nothing.” 


—The numerous notices of Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett which bave appeared since his death have 
told the public little concerning the nature of the 
success he achieved with the Herald, that was not 
currently known before. But they have revived the 
knowledge of the fact, which the present generation 
scarcely realized, that he was personally a man of 
considerable scholastic training, master of several 
languages, andaready and accomplished writer. If 
his reputation in these respects was less than he de- 
served, it is because he subordinated his own gifts and 
acquirements as he did his own opinions, and the 
rights and interests of everybody else, to the com- 
‘mercial success of his Rewspaper. 


—The statement of the London Saturday Review 
that Mr. Greeley was nominated at the Cincinnati 
‘Convention “by the Protestant members of that 





body,’ is undoubtedly a mere typographical error.— 
Protectionists, substituted for Protestants, makes the 
sentence plausible, and reasonably accurate. A good 
deal of wit has been wasted by the American pres3 
upon this instance of ‘‘ British ignorance.” 


—Editors are the most simple-hearted and un- 
sophisticated of creatures. Here is a paragraph from 
one of them, which would seem to imply ignorance of 
the previous existence of a ‘“‘ favorite pastime” of our 
universal sister, which is exactly as old as the sex to 
which it relates. He tells us that ‘‘ Angling is become 
a favorite pastime among the fair sex, and every 
season on the Thames, in England, the attendance of 
lady anglers is considerably on the increase.’”’ Has 
our confiding cotemporary never heard the expressive 
phrase, ‘‘fishers of men ’’? 

—Thomas Carlyle, it is reported, received the 
other day from the Empress of Germany the formal 
expression of the thanks of the Emperor for his Life 
of Frederic the Great. It seems that after Wilhelm got 
through conquering France, he turned to “ wrastle”’ 
with Carlyle. It is tough reading for an old soldier, 
and we don’t wonder he was thankful when he had 
finished it. 


‘The Household. 


THE FAVORITE CHILD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A WOMAN’S POEMS.” 











HICH of five snowdrops would the moon 
Think whitest, if the moon could see? 
Which of five rosebuds flush’d with June, 
Were reddest to the mother-tree? 
Which of five birds that play one tune 
On their soft-shining throats, may be 
Chief singer? Who will answer me? 


Would not the mocn know, if around 
One snowdrop any shadow lay ? 
Would not the rose-tree, if the ground 
Should let one blossom droop a day? 
Does not the one bird take 8 sound 
Into the cloud when caught away, 
Finer than all the sounds that stay ? 


Oh, little quiet boy of mine, 
hose yellow head lies languid here— 
Poor yellow head, its restless shine 
Brighten’d the butterflies last year !— 
Whose pretty hands may intertwine 
With paler hands unseen but near: 
You are my favorite now, I fear! 








LABOR vs, LABOR. 
BY MATTIE HAWKINS, 


HERE has been a great deal written, of late, 
about the suffering and destitution experienced 
by the lower classes of working-women, in conse- 
quence of the meager compensation they receive for 
their labor. Thisis painfully true. There are women 
(and their names are legion) who toil unceasingly, who 
do their work rapidly and well, for the salary of four 
dollars a week, and often less. How they manage to 
live on such a pittance is a theme for wonder. The 
terrible want, anguish, and perplexity which they are 
unmercifully driven to is appalling to think of;“and 
yet, in nine cases out of ten, these women prefer to 
*‘ work, work, work, in poverty, hunger, and dirt,”’ 
rather than accept situations as domestics. There are 
many persons who are desirous of securing Ameriean 
girls to assist in their household duties, and by whom 
a trustworthy, intelligent, and neat woman would be 
considered to all intents and purposes as one of the 
family, and treated accordingly. With no rent or 
board to pay for, they might easily lay up something 
for the future. But such a position, in their eyes, is 
degradipvg,—it is menial. A wife may, for the sake of 
econowy or choice, perform the manifold duties of 
household labor, and nothing is thought of that. Itis 
only when done for wages that it becomes obnoxious. 
Now, it puzzlvs me to see why it is more respectable to 
be a paper-folder, for instance, earning scarcely 
enough to keep body and soul together, obliged to go 
out in all kinds of weather, and associate with people 
who are by no means patterns of morality, than it is 
to be a domestic in some good, respectable family. 

In certain parts of Germany the custom prevails, 
among both rich and poor, of apprenticing their 
daugbters to domestic service until they are proficient 
in that necessary art. Would it were so here! How 
much less want and misery; how much less tempta- 
tion to sin; and fewer neglected, desolate and blighted 
homes, if it were so! No woman is fit to be at the 
head of any establisment, however humble, until she 
is thoroughly competent to direct,—yes, and do, if 
necessary,—every branch of domestic work. This ed- 
ucation can be acquired only by actual and per- 
sonal experience; and if, only for fhe sake of obtaining 
this knowledge, girls would throw aside the foolish 
pride they may have concerning the humility of such 
a position, it would well be worth any sacrifice they 
might make to secure it. 

Look at the multitude of haggard and care-aworn 
women’s faces thronging our streets,—faces from 
which the last gleam of hope and courage has long 
since departed, and on which is stamped a heart- 
history of woe and misery. Compare with these the 
faces of our servants, and mark the contrast. How 
careless and happy they seem! How fresh and rosy! 





No tormenting thought, no perplexing care for the 
future, harasses them. It is to them but as a dark 
dream, seldom a reality. 

Take, for instance, the case of Mrs. Hyde, of Brook- 
lyn, whose name is irrevocably branded, even though 
she escapes a felon’s death. As an apology for her 
continuance in Watson’s employ, she briefly states that 
work was scarce, and ske had nowhere else to go. The 
long columns of advertisements in our daily papers for 
good and reliable girls as chambermaids, waitresses, 
uurses,etc., tel] a far different story. Doubtless the par- 
ticular kind of work she was engaged in was difficult 
to procure; but there are few women who, valuing 
purity as they ought, would stop to choose employment 
at the risk of losing their womanhood. But for the 
stigma that rests upon household service till it is con- 
sidered only a fit occupation for the ignorant and un- 
refined, Mrs. Hyde in her extremity might have found 
in this occupation an escape from her tormentor. 

Now, I do not mean to advocate the wisdom of re- 
linquishing good positions in various kinds of employ- 
ment in adherenee to my theory. Whoso is engaged 
in good, lucrative employment,should by all means stay 
there. I am speaking of the great massof women who 
would rather live and die in penury than be comfort- 
ably supported and well paid for domestic service. Of 
course it is their prerogative to starve if they want to, 
but they must not complain about it while such a way 
of escape is open to them, if they will but walk in it. 








THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 
BY MARY W. M’LAIN, 


NE—two—three.” 

As the last stroke of the clock sounded 
through the still house, there arose a slight sound of 
shufflivg in the passages and various rooms, and if any 
one had been awake upstairs at that ghostly hour, 
aud looked out, he ‘would have seen all the shoes in 
the house, as silently as they could, going toward a 
certain spot in the large hall, where two passages 
crossed each other—for the house was built in the form 
of @ cross. 

But none were awake, and therefore no one saw it; 
that is, no one but the ee themselves, and they 
were too busy getting theréquietly and quickly to see 
much else but their shortest route, Besides, they were 
quite used to it; they did it eyery night—met there 
where the passages crossed, to relate their experi- 
ences. 

It was queer how each one was in some way charac- 
teristic of its owner. The shoes of the master of the 
house came with a firm, dignified tread. There was 
something stately and serene in their motion, as they 
advanced and took the most prominent stand; that, of 
course, was theirs by right. 

Next came up a pair of patent leather boots. Very 
important and consequential was their air, far more 
so than the father’s had been, and they seemed te 
swell to twice their usual size as they took their stand 
near by. Arestless pair of high-topped boots came on 
next. They could not keep still a moment, but stalked 
up and down, making a great disturbance. They 
principally affected the end of the passage where 
hung a large mirror, from floor to ceiling, and in front 
of it they stood first on their heels, then on their toes; 
facing the mirror, with their sides to it, with their 
backs to it, looking over their shoulders, then onea 
little in advance of the other. They were evidently 
new boots, and the first pair. 

A psir of French slippers came dancing along, 
though they looked so tired they could hardly stand 
alone; and two by two all gathered there, the moth- 
er’s nearly the last, for they had stopped to help along 
the baby’s shoes, which had never come before. 

They received a warm welcome from all, for none 
could help loving them,—the cunningest little pair of 
blue kid slippers, just a little bent up at the toes. 

“The blue slippers shall speak first,’’ said the father, 
“for this is the first time they have been with us, so 
we shall give them the place of honor. What have 
you done to-day ?”’ he asked them. 

‘*Oh, lhave taken my first steps alone,’’ they an- 
swered with a laugh, “and then how everybody 
lavghed with pleasure! Sol tried itagain, and then 
Itripped up thebaby. ButIcouldn’t help it. This is 
sucha funny world, the floor is sorough and everything 
is so big, that it makes me afraid, and then such 
little things trip me up, that I don't believe [shall ever 
be able to walk more than three steps.”’ 

“Try again to-morrow, dear,’’ said the father's 
shoes,’”’ and see if it is not easier. And now what 
have you got to say?” he asked the high-topped boots 
when for a moment they left the looking-glass and 
came within hearing. ‘‘ What have you done?” 

“T'm the only pair of boots in school, and I kicked 
a boy, hard! Butit didn’t hurt me. He said, ‘ You 
wait till I geta pair of boots and I’ll step on your 
toes.’ I made more noise stamping than any other 
shoes when the master gave us a half holiday, and 
when I ran down stairs I could not have made more 
noise if I had been half a dozen. Then I got into all 
sort of mischief, and at last came in the house without 
wiping the mud off me, and tracked it all over the 
parlor carpet.” 

The French slippers here broke in by a waltz, which 
they danced so rapidly that they knocked against the 
high-topped boots, and had to be requested by the 
father to keep more quiet. 

‘‘ Oh, dear! how can I?” they answered. 
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danced at a matinée all the morning until four, at a 
children’s party until nine, and ata ball until about 
{cn minutes ago. Ireally was afraid Ishould not get 
pere to-night, Tired asl am, and Iam ready to drop, 
[really cannot stop this dancing, I am so in the habit 
ofit. Well, mine is only a butterfly existence, and 
fortunately at this rate I cannot last long. This sort 
of life will soon finish me.”’ 

The important patent leather boots joined in the 
waltz for a few moments, then stopped, out of breath, 
and said in a careless manner, 

“Tpis dancing is really too much trouble for me.” 

“And what better have you done to-day?” the 
father asked them. 

“Ob, I walked up and down the Avenue, and stood 
for several hours on the hotel and club steps, occa- 
sionally touching my toes to the dainty cane I had. 
Life must be passed through, somehow.”’ 

Here a pair of shoes spoke, that seemed different 
from the others; they were very quiet, and one was 
much worn, while the other seemed quite new. They 
gave a little sigh and said: 

“Jt is nice to be walking alone, coming down equally 
hard on both feet, and not using crutehes. This isthe 
only time I can do it, and I have not been able to 
walk at all to-day, even with my crutches. I caunot 
ccmplsin either. Iam always told by my owner to be 
patient, and never mind. But I Go mind! One half 
of me does all the work and is worn out, and the 
other is idle and new, and I do rot know which half is 
most ashamed of the other.” 

“ Never mind. dear,” the mother said, for the button- 
gaiters that spoke were close by her; ‘sometimes 
idleness is as honorable as work. Thatis, when it can- 
not be helped,’ she added, and looked over at the 
patent-leather boots, lest they should think she meant 
their idleness. 

“Faith, and I thought I niver should get here,” said 
two shoes that came shuffling up. One was a button- 
less gaiter with a big pin to fasten it on, and the other 
waslaced with a white string. They called themselves 
a pair, but they were Irish and didn’t know any bet- 
ter. They spoke with a rich brogue as they told how 
they had run all day between the laundry and the 
yard hanging up clothes to dry, ‘‘and were kilt en- 
tirely.”’ 

Nurse’s shoes come up slowly. They had been run- 
ning around after the baby; picking up the things the 

children dropped around ; doing all sorts of useful 
acts, and were tired enough when night came. Their 
report though not long, was very much to the pur- 

ose: 

” “IT have not done much to-day, just what ever hap- 
pened to come in my way to do. I never do have 
much to tell,”’ 

The little blue slippers here slid up by the side of 
the stout old shoes nurse wore. They knew what good 
things she did, and felt quite at home there. 

The mother’s shces now spoke. 

“To-day has passed just like other days; I have not 
done much. This morning a poor woman came, and 
said her baby was dying, and wanted me to go and see 
it. Istarted off with her. We went through mud and 
water, down to the lowest part of the towa, then up 
four flights of stairs into a miserable little attic room. 
There lay the poor baby on a heap of straw in the cor- 
ner of the room. Ths little thing was starving to 
death, having had nothing to eat for eversolong. I 
went down the steps again and along the street until I 
came to a store where I found nice fresh milk. I 
carried some back. The baby was fed every little 
while, and when I left in a few hours, she was begin- 

ning to look about her again, and the poor mother was 
80 grateful! I went to the Orphan Asylum from there, 
and secured a place for the little one, and a situation 
for the mother as nurse, so they will not be parted. It 
washer last child. One after the other, five had died, 
and she had nothing to live upon. When I reached 
home I sent a basket of food down to her, and notice 
of the place I had secured for the two. The first thing 
Isaw when I reached the house was my own precious 
baby walking alone for the first time, and I felt so 
thankful for her rosy cheeks and sturdy little frame! 

“There was a book to be found for Carry who was 
suffering too mueh to be able to walk; a string to be 
hunted up for John’s kite. The baby had to be fol- 
lowed while Nurse ate her meals, and so somehow the 
day went without my accomplishing much.” 

“Ob, I know something!” shouted the high-topped 
beots again; “I saw Fred’s boots walking up the ave- 
nue by the side of the most stunning pair of buttoned 

gaiters! But that wasn’tanything, for I believe that is 

all patent-leather boots are made for. But I was play- 
ing ‘bi Spy’ witha lot of fellows, and I saw ashine 
Coming down the street. It was Fred’s boots! and the 
best of it is, alongside of.them were a pair of plain, 
laced leather boots, pretty small, to be sure, and above 
them was a plain sensible dress, not all flounces and 
fixings, and above that just the jolliest pretty face! 
And Fred was looking down into it awful spo ony, not 
petite —— on the avenue; and he was carrying 
int tan os red carrying a bundle! I tell you I ‘laid 
I ney gd I'd catch it if Fred knew I saw him! 
The er if those laced boots are to be my sister! 

y are no end jollier than the ones that teeter up the 
avenue.”’ 

The patent-leather boots were caught i 

A ghtin the act of 
oe ae ee, aud looked so conscious that the 
might finall hws Se began to have. hope that they 
pon cathe, me te some good, and walk in sensible, 


The father’s boots now told how they bad gone up 





and down the streets, attending to various matters 
that came in their way to do, aM tending to the great 
object of making bread for the famiiy, at which idea, 
of boots making bread, all the-rest were amusing 
themselves very much, when one loose old slipper 
came hurrying along the passage alone, and catching 
its breath, said, in haste: 

“ Hurry off! burry! The Professor is coming! He 
has been sitting in the study, hard at work for twelve 
hours, and just now he caught an idea he has been 
searching after for days, and in his delight he kicked 
me off, put up his writing, and started for bed; for it 
is many anightsince he has slept soundly. I rushed up 
here to tell you all, for there is no knowing when [ll 
be able to come again, as he sits up all night working, 
and wears me, for I’m easy. He’s looking for me now, 
sol bad time to get up here. Dear! whata life mine 
is! To be poked under a table in the dark all day and 
all night, while the Professor writes and studies, 
studies and writes; and the only variety is when he 
gets up to go to the book-case for another book, or 
when, as to-night, for instance, I am kicked off in de- 
light. I'll never wear out at this rate, and so there is 
no prospect of an end to it.”’ 

The shoes here all disappeared in various directions, 
and presently the Professor came along the dark pis- 
sage, with a hard step ania soft step, for one slipper 
was on and one off. The missing one that had broken 
up the assembly waited quietly in the middle of the 
cross-passages, and dropped back into harness again, 
for it slipped on the Professor’s foot without his kaow- 
ing it. He walked on, asif treading onair. The hall 
was lighted with the radiance from his countenance, 
for he had caught, after many days’ study, an idea 
that would benefit mankind. 
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TWELFTH-DAY AT THE FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL IN LONDON. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


| was Saturday, January 6th, of 1870, that I 
went witb a friend to attend the morning service 
at tue Foundling, and afterward to see the children 
take their dinner. Next to Christmas, Twelfth-Day is 
their red-letter festival. They are dressed in their 
best, their singing (the great attraction for strangers) 
is of the finest, and though homeless and deserted, so 
far as natural domicil and unnatural parents are con- 
cerned, they seem to be genial and happy under the 
influences of the season. 

There are nearly nine hundred of these waifs. The 
surname each one inherited, the time and place of 
birth, the parents, ancestry, patrimony and family 
connections, are all cut off forever when the gate-bell 
is rung, and the wheel swings the basket, in which the 
infant has been placed, within the future home. To 
hide the shame of the mother, and preserve the health 
of the child, are the first purposes of the Foundling 
Hospital. 

There were more visitors present than usual, so that 
when the chapel services were ended, the sides and 


ends of both the dining-rooms were lined with stran-" 


gers. First, the boys march to their refectory—a long 
room lighted with many windows. On the oaken 
panels are the names, surrounded with ivy, of the 
year’s benefactors—the Queen’s, who never forgets the 
foundlings, standing first. Theroom, ordinarily rather 
bare looking, is now festooned with long chains of ever- 
greens and flowers suspended from the walls and eeil- 
ing, and bunches of shining green leaves decorate the 
windows and gasaliers, giving to the whole a gay and 
cheerful look. At the tap of a mallet the senior boys, 
with their instruments of music, lead the grace before 
meat, which is supg reverently by the rest, as they 
stand each before his seat at the table. Another tap 
of the mallet, and they sit down. Ordinarily the fare 
consists of meats, or soup, or fish, according to the day 
of the week. But on this night, or day rather, next 
each plate is placed a Twelfth-cake, ornamented and 
encrusted, beside the meat, vegetables, and plum- 
pudding. 

The dining-hall for the girls is more festal. The 
ceiling and walls, tables and seats, windows and pic- 
turer, are covered with decorations, wreaths and fes- 
toons. The laurel-leaved and flower-crowded visti 
has the appearance ofatent. Texts of Scripture and 
mottoes, Christmas welcomes and New Year’s greot- 
ings, marked on a white ground with green leaves, 
cover the walls. The quaint dress of the girls, pre- 
scribed more than a hundred years ago—white tip pets, 
long white aprons, and high mob caps—give them a 
prim, old-fashioned appearance. This is mostremark- 
able in the little toddlers of the infants’ room, where 
the attraction to the visitors seems to culminate, in- 
terest in the children apparently increasing as their 
age diminishes. Some seventy little girls, the eldest 
not four years old, each dressed like all the rest, and 
locking more ancient and prim than their seniors, are 
seated around four tables, on each of which stands 
a Christmas tree, laden with toys and bon-bon:. 
They all stand in their places before their seats. At 
a signal a tiny child approaches the center of the 
room. Asshe folds her hands in devotion, the hands 
of @il the others are similarly folded; as she drops her 
eyes their eyes drop; and as she lisps her baby prayer 
for a blessing, every voice repeats the words after her 
and says, ‘* Amen.”’ ; 

A general expression of tenderness passes over the 
faces of the ladies, who, standing along the room, be- 
hind the chairs, witness this scene. They cannot re- 
frain from exclamations of womanly feeling. “How 





sweet that child is!" ‘The dear creatures—how géed 
they are!’ ‘* Did you ever see such eyes!"" ‘“ Look— 
do look at the brow and hair of that precious baby!” 
and like expressions burst involuntarily from the ea- 
ger gazers. 

The meal over, a number of the elder girls take 
cebarge of the infants, and lead them into their school- 
room,—a fine large apartment, where seats are ar- 
ranged in the usual greenhouse fashion of infant- 
schools. A merry crowd passes intoit. The starched 
mob-caps will not bear rough treatment, and they 
are laid aside. The walls of the room are covered 
with new prints. The side-tables are heaped with 
toys; the corners and window-seats crowded with 
dolls and hobby-hborses. Over the nicely matted floor 
little feet patter.—groups gather to play various 
games,—dances are arranged and carried on to the 
music of piano and violin,—and chattering and 
laughter, like the music ofsilver bells, fill the air. 

The elder girls have their own play-room, and the 
elder boys their ample play-ground. In the former, 
music and dancing; over the latter, cricket and foot- 
ball, kite-flying and hoop-trundling, engage them all. 
One forgets while witnessing the hilarity, in-doors and 
out, of these hundreds of happy children, that outside 
of the Foundling, not one has a home,—that not one 
ever received a father’s encouraging word or remem- 
bers a mother’s kiss. 

This institution was opened one hundred and thirty- 
one years ago. Captain Coram, whose picture, by 
Hogartb, hangs on the wall of the great hall, and 
whose statue stands in the grounds—a mariner of vari- 
ous Vicissitudes, and strange adventures, shipwrecked 
in the South Sea, captured by pirates, and residing in 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, where (in Taunton) 
he established a library,—was its founder. By inds- 
fatigable exertions, which the sight—not uncommon 
at that day—of deserted new-born infants in aX parts 
of London prompted and stimulated, he obtained a 
large subscription fund, the coUperation of the royal 
family, and many of the aristocracy, anda charter of 
fifty-six acres of land. The ground rents, or so much 
of them as are not included within the walls, which now 
yield a rental of £9,500, and which in twenty years, 
when the leases fall in, will be quadrupled, he pur- 
chased of the Earl of Salisbury for £5,500. When the 
buildings were erected, indiscriminate admission of 
foundling chilc€ren was allowed. No questions were 
asked. A basket hung at the gate, the applicant rang 
the bell, and the infant was swung within the walls. 
On June 2d, 1756, the date of the opening of the new 
buildings, 117 children were received. Before the end 
of that year 3,727 had been admitted. 

The consequences of all this were deplorable. 
Placards had been placed all over London apprising 
the public of their privileges. Often a hundred 
children were offered, when twenty only could be 
received. Riots ensued among the women at the 
gates. Vice was increased by this easy method of dis- 
posing of illegitimate children. Many of the infants 
died. Of 14,934 received in four years, 10,389 perished. 
At length Parliament interposed. Indiscriminate ad- 
mission ceased. Since 1801 no child has been admitted 
withcut inquiry. The child must be illegitimate; the 
mother have borne a good character before her mis- 
fcrture; she must show that she is poor, and has no 
relations able and willing to support her offspring. 
This ascertained, and a record made,—a record never 
divulged,—and the infant, with new baptismal register 
and another name, becomes thenveforth a foundling. 

The kindred arts of painting and music have con- 
tributed to aid this institution. The walls are hung 
with old paintings. Hogarth gave his ‘‘March to 
Finchley,” and ‘‘ Finding of Moses,’’ and West his 
“Christ Blessing Little Children,’ to the charity. 
Haydon purchased Raphael’s cartoon of ‘The Massacre 
of the Innocents,” and presented it to the Foundling. 
Canova wrought for it one of his best statues. And 
Miss Brownlow gave to it her ‘‘Child Restored to its 
Mother,’’ representing one of the most pleasing epi- 
sodes of hospital life. Kueller, Allen Ramsay, Gains- 
borough, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wale, and Roubilae 
added by their gifts to the collection. ied | 

In music, Handel is foremost as a patron of the 
Foundling. He bad a genuine interest in the institu- 
tion, and a hearty friendship for good old Captain 
Coram. Besides other performances in aid of the en- 
terprise, he presided, anually, for many years,—in 
fact, until blindness overtook him,—at the perform- 
ance in the chapel of his masterpiece, the “‘ Messiah,’” 
and in this way raised for the funds of the Foundling 
over £7,000. The organ, too, was his selection and 
gift. It was at Handel’s suggestion that both instru- 
mental and vocal music were made a principal study 
among ali the children gifted with good voices. The 
singing of the Foundling Choir is still one of the most 
attractive objects in London, and throngs the chapel 
with strangers every Sunday. Dr. Burney, father of 
Maéame D’Arblay, attempted, nearly a hundred years 
ago, to found an ‘Academy of Music’’ on this basis, 
but the project failed. 

The general management of this charity has always 
been good,—its original purpose has been kept sacred. 
The children have become noted in their spheres, 
when they have gone into life as domestic servants, 
mechanics, or clerks and teachers, for good morals 
and steady conduct, and there has been no attempt to 
make it, what so many old charities in England have 
been made, a sinecure for younger sons. But it is 
thought that the revenues are now large enough te 
give it a wider usefulness, and an effort to that effect 
will probably be shortly made ia Parliament. 
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HOME. 
BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


A$ in New York, so in Boston, the Anniversaries 

are still celebrated, though not with the popu- 
lar excitement that attended the commencement of 
the present system of benevolent enterprise. The 
gereration who founded the system has mostly 
passed away. Worcester, Evarts, Porter, Lyman 
Beecher, Wisner, Cornelius, Edwards, Stuart Woods, 
and their associates, who were once main-springs of 
the movement for evangelizing our country and the 
world, come no more to the yearly gatherings, and no 
more stimulate and guide the assembled multitudes 
with their statements and appeals; yet still the purpose 
to evangelize suciety and the world remains unshaken, 
and the benevolent societies still hold on their way with 
steady momentum. 

CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

The Presbyterian benevolent societies now hold 

their anniversaries in connection with the General 
Assembly, and we have given some account of them. 
The societies, especially Congregational, not having 
apy such ecclesiastical center, have this year intro- 
duced a new kind of centralization. Instead of hay- 
ing separate and independent anniversaries, they have 
united in common services, on the same day and in 
the same church, each Society being represented by its 
own speakers, and occupying a definite portion of 
time. The tendencies of this system are admirable. 
{It prevents the platitudes of unlimited platform 
speaking, concentrates the real facts and principles of 
each Society, and shows their mutual relations and 
unity of aim. 
“ The Societies thus united are, the American Board 
of Commissioners, the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, the Congregational Union, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the American Education Society, 
the Congregational Publishing Society, the Society 
for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Edu- 
cation, and the Congregational Association. : 

Thursday, May 30, was the day of the services, and 
Tremont Temple the place. The audience, small at 
first, soon became and continued one of the largest of 
the week. 

To put the audience in possession at once of the 
main facts and statistics of the respective Societies, a 
twelve-page tract had been prepared and distributed 
through the house, thus putting before the audience a 
comprehensive view of the whole system. 

CONGREGATIONAL FESTIVAL. 


The services of the day were followed by the Con- 
gregational Festival of the evening, in Horticultural 
Hall. The mantle of the Congregational Reunion of 
this city, as it once was, seems to have fallen on this 
A&sociation, at least so far as the supply of provisions 
for the outer man is concerned, and the social enjoy- 
ment connected therewith. The Congregational Club 
provided liberally strawberries, ice-creams and the 
like—which, after an hour of free social intercourse, 
wererapidly appropriated, thus preparing the audi- 
ence for higher and more intellectual exercises. After 
this there were addresses by Gov. Washburn, Dr. 
Dexter, Dr. Todd, and Rev. Mr. White from Ireland. 
The representation of all denominations on the plat- 
form was not a feature of the occasion asin New York. 
The company included ministers and laymen alike 
and their wives and daughters as well as their sons, 
and was therefore more perfectly a social success, and 
a happy close of a happy day. Before this day of 
concentrated societies, there had been 

OTHER ANNIVERSARIES, 

The Union Maternal Association, The New England 
Woman Suffrage Association, The Massachusetts La- 
bor Union, The Massachusetts State Temperance Al- 
liance, The Boston Eight Hour League, The Seamen’s 
Friend Society, The Boston American Tract Society, 
The Colonization Society, The New England Moral 
Reform Society, and The New York American Tract 
Society, held meetings. made reports and listened to 
addresses. 

As a general fact the reports of all these Societies 
‘were encouraging and indicate progress in the causes 
represented. The Congregational Association which 
is laboring to erect a Congregational House, did not 
represent the churches as sufficiently alive to that 
great work, for so far, 240 churches in Massachusetts, 
nearly one-half, have given nothing to this cause. 

‘Rev. J. D. Fulton, also, before the Moral Reform So- 
. ciety, denounced the churches severely for their want 
of fidelity in that fundamental movement for social 
purity. The necessity of greater effort in behalf of 
' the American Missiopary Association was strongly 
and with geod reason urged by Secretary Strieby and 
by Rev. Geo. Hepworth in aspeech of great power. But 
io enter into statistical details as to all these societies 
‘is impossible. It is enough to say that there is in 
‘them still a vital power of the Spirit which we trust 
will increase till their great work is accomplished. 
UNIVERSALIST ANNIVERSARIES, 

In addition to these the Universalists held their 
anniversaries. We are glad to record one part of their 
proceedings from a correspondent of the Christian 
Leader: 

‘*THE MONDAY CONFERENCE MEETING. 


“‘On Monday, at 8 A. M., the series of morning Prayer 
and Conference Meetings began in the Shawmut Ay. 











enue Church. Rev. L. L. Briggs conducted the ser- 
vices. Bros. Crocker, Draper, Cobb, Spencer, Bentley, 
Caverly, Cook, Cushman, Green, together with Sisters 
Boynton aud Cobb, participated in the services, which 
were every way precious to heart and soul.” 

We have been much gratified to notice efforts in 
varicus spheres to increase vital religion in this de- 
rominpation, and to find evidence of its increase. There 
was an eadéress to the Universalist churches of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Anniversary of the Universalist 
Sunday-schcol Union, and of the Woman’s Centenary 


_ Association, and the annual meeting of the Trustees 


of Tufts College, prepared the way for a Festival at 
Fanueil Hall. In this festival there were good cheer; 
ard toasts and addresses. Gov. Perham of Maine pre- 
sided. One of the toasts was: 


‘Eternal Punishment; the open question of the time 
in Ergland, Germany, Holland, and America, and no 
lorger a test of orthodoxy nor of piety.”’ 


Another toast was: . 

“ “The Women of our Chuxch; may the luster of their 
past be reflected in the present,and with increasing 
glory shine in the future.’ Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
responded.”’ 


Of ker the correspondent of the Leader says: 

‘A gentleman, a minister, one of our best critics— 
three in one—said that Mrs. Livermore's was the speech 
of the occasion. Mind you, it was a gentleman said 
this, and so the words mean something! Hada woman 
said it, it might have been called partial praise! But 
we do confess to feeling a good deal of pride as we sat 
— and saw the rapt attention given to 2 woman’s 

alk. 

Tufts College reports the following items: 

‘Receipts, $109,757.33, and the expenditures $108,- 
179.47, leaving a balance of #1,577.47. About half of the 
receipts were from the sale of stocks belonging to the 
corporation, and were used to pay for the new dermi- 
tory erected last year on Coilege Hill at an expense of 
$52,243.55. The principal receipts from other sources 
were as follows : Unrestricted funds, $3,600; special 
fund, $15,843; Packard estate, $24,312; product of farm, 
$2,654. The larger expenditures were for salaries, 
$28,800; scholarships, $1,270; repairs, $837 ; farm and 
stock, 31,-00 ; improvement of ground, $2,000; sundries, 
$5.8C0.”’ 

No statement as to the number of scholars is given. 

UNITARIAN ANNIVERSARIES, 


The apnual meeting of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, was held on Tuesday, May 28. The attend- 
ance was quite large, though less than last year, when 
topics of special interest were to be considered. The 
Libcral Christian suggests that the approaching Peace 
Jubilee and the Decoration day divided and diminished 
the interest. The editor also says: 

“The spirit seemed to us delightful. No shock of 
arms, no jangling tongues, no harsh challenges. And 
if any fancy that there can be no interest, enthusiasm 
or eloquence except about differences among our- 
selves they are, happily, wholly mistaken. There are 
common enemies—sin, ignorance, folly, want—azgainst 
whcm we can raise our spears and shout our scorn,” 


UNITARIAN FESTIVAL. 


The Unitarians were not at all behind the Univer- 
salists in well spread tables, in the culture and expres- 
sion of social feeling, and in brilliant addresses. The 
Register says: 

“The laity of Boston and vicinity greeted their 
brethren of the ministry once more, at Music Hall, on 
Thursday evening, and the oceasion proved one of the 
most pleasant and interesting of the many delightful 
festivals which have been held during Anniversary 
Week in years past. The tables were surrounded by a 
brilliant company of ladies and gentleman, and the 
platform occupied by many of the most distinguished 
and beloved ministers of the denomination. The bal- 
conies, a}so, were crowded with eager listeners, who 
—— grace and attractiveness to the occa- 
sion.”’ 

Addresses were made by Dr. Putnam, Hon. B. F. 
Thomas, the President, ang others. The harmony of 
the occasion was no doubt promoted by the concen- 
tration of the extreme wing in the Free Religious 
movement. 

THE FREE RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARY. 

The aim of the Free religious movement is to form 
by an eclectic process a system superior to that of the 
Bible. Of the Anniversary the Recorder says: 

“What would Anniversary Week in Boston be, 
nowadays, without this gathering of doubters, un- 
believers, and general iconoclasts, coming at the close 
of the meetings of the other societies? For several 
years it has had Friday all to itself, and this year 
— no exceptions to the rule, three sessions being 

eld, morning, afternoon and evening, at Tremon 
Temple, and large audiences being ia attendance, 
notwithstanding the weather. A count of the people 
making up the several congregations would probably 
have revealed a large proportion of Christian people, 
mivgled among the skeptics, attracted to the place to 
hear their opinions attacked; and nobody can dispute 
the intelligence of the audiences which gather annu- 
ally on this occasion. But to credit Free Religion with 
being the choice of all who were present, would un- 
questionably be a great mistake,” 

CONGREGATIONAL CONVENTION. 

In this body, Unitarians are united with the Ortho- 
dox in a work of charity toward the widows and 
orphans of deceased clergymen. The question of 
dissolving the convention was raised last year, and 
referred to a committee, whose report was made by 
Dr. Blagden, at the Supreme Courtroom. Thereport 
was against tho proposed dissolution, and in favor of 
an earnest prosecution of the benevolent work of the 
convention. It was accepted and adopted. 

The convention sermon on Thursday, was by Dr. 
Peabody of Cambridge. Its subject was Christian 
unity, from John xvii. 21. 

METHODIST GENERAL CONFERENCE, 

The petition against secret societies which was re- 

ferred to a committee, as we have before stated, has 








drawn forth a report, the essential part of which we 
give. As the subject is one of great moment, 
and as the Methodist ministry are perhaps more in- 
volved in Free Masonry than those of any other de- 
ncmination, a clear and decided utterance was called 
for. The conference through their committee says: 

“Though greatly desirous, as far as seems to us right 
avd proper, to meet the wishes of a large and worthy 
class in cur communion who strenuously oppose all 
secret societies, and believing that they are deeply 
conscientious in the antagonism they offer, westili do 
not feel at liberty to denounce an order or society of 
which most of us know so little. Nevertheless, con- 
ceding, as we cheerfully do, the right of our members 
and ministry to attach themselves to any society of 
their fellow-citizens that is not irreligious or immoral 
in tendency, and whose demands in no way interfere 
with their religious duties, we herewith give our ad- 
vice, and mest earnestly recommend all who may be 
concerned, to consider well the propriety of entering 
or remaining in any society, their duties to which may 
ecnflict with their strictly religidus obligations. 

“If apy, as is alleged by some of the petitioners, 
practically substitute Masonry for religion, and for- 
sake God’s ordinances to attend the lodge room, they 
act very unwisely, and, if members of the Church, 
quite unworthily. 

‘*In the judgment of this Conference all our minis- 
ters and members should in choosing their outside 
association carefully avoid whatever is likely to be an 
cecasion of offense to any, or hinder their own useful- 
ness in the work to which they are called. 

“*D. Curry, Chairman.” 

A contributor gives a general account of the entire 
session of the Conference, on page 497. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION AGAINST SECRET SOCIETIES. 

This convention was held at Oberlin, May 21 and 22, 
The attendance was not large, it is reported as about 
one hundred. They were welcomed in an address by 
President Fairchild, and were hospitably entertained. 
They, on the other hand, attended to the proper busi- 
ness of the convention, and abstained from all cen- 
sures of the Oberlin Council, for not coming up to the 
standard of the Cynosure. The sympathies of the 
college and the citizens were with the ends of the con- 
vention, but, as President Fairchild intimated, they 
do not approve of all their measures. Probably this 
was true of the concluding proceedings, in which after 
the adjcurnment a caucus was convened by President 
Blanchard, and nominated a candidate for the Presi- 
dency, on the platform of opposition to secret socie- 
ties. The nominee for President was Charles Francis 
Adams; for Vice-President, C. H. Howard. Noone 
can question the eminence of Mr. Adams, or his fitness 
for the Presidency. The main difficulty in the case is, 
that he is credibly said to be a Free Mason of the 
highest grade. Probably President Blanchard in this 
case visited the righteousness of the father on the son, 
and as John Quincy Adams was a decided an+’_ason, 
concluded that his son must be the same, 

WOMAN IN WYOMING. 

The question of female suffrage has religious as well 
ag political relations. Indeed, it relates to all social 
life. Hence the results of the movement in Woyming 
deserve csreful consideration. An article from Ed- 
werd M. Lee, in the Galaxy, states, with apparent can- 
dor, the workings of the system. 

It was introduced, he says, not from conviction, but 
as an advertisement of the Territory. Under it women 
have acted in the capacity of justice of the peace, su- 
perintendent of education, jurors, and voters, and in 
all cases the result has been good. As to the lady 
justice, he says: 

‘Her decisions in civil causes were sometimes ap- 
pealed from by the parties deeming themselves ag- 
grieved; but in nearly every instance they were con- 
firmed by the appellate court. During her adminis- 
tration a decided improvement in the tone of public 


morals was noticeable, and the laws had never been 
so ablyfadministered in that vicinity.” 

The influence of women in the jury has been uni- 
formly good. They carried their religion with them. 
Mr. Lee says of one case, “It is alleged that the wo- 
men passed a considerable portion of the night in 
prayerful contemplation of the grave responsibilities 
resting on them, whilst the men indulged in a cheer- 
ful game of cards.’”’ The women gave tone to law and 
to justice. 

In a political convention, where rude men were in- 
volved in strife, and proceeding even to blows, the ea- 
trance of women restored order and decorum, and 
probably averted loss of life. In voting, the utmost 
decorum has been observed. Mr. Lee says no lady lis- 
tened to asyllable or observed an action that could 
offend the must sensitive woman. He asserts that the 
women have lost none of their female graces and re- 
finements,—that their influence has purified the polif- 
ical atmosphere, and given power to the execution of 
the laws. There has been no tendency to free-love, 
but, on the other hand, an exemplary fulfillment of 
domestic duties. The women are not injured by love 
of power or political ambition. The duties of suffrage 
demand very little time. 

The following statement deserves universal attel- 
tion: 

‘‘ Previous to the adoption of woman suffrage. m20y 
portions of the Territory were in a virtually lawless 
condition, Now, after two years of political equality; 
it has become a law-abiding community, and life and 
liberty are as well protected throughout its various 
cities, villages, and settlements as in any other civil- 
ized community.” Hence public sentiment favors the 
law of equal suffrage for women; and an attempt tore- 
peal it was utterly defeated. Mr. Lee says “the statute 
a secure in the support of all law-abiding 
people. ; 

Whether the results would be the same in older 
States he does not attempt to say, but from the success 
of her experiment, Wyomizg invites them to the trial. 
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The Week, 


From Tuesday, June 4th, to Menday, June 10th. 


HILADELPHIA was, by all accounts, in a state 

of unwonted excitement during the meeting ef 
the Republican Convention. The crowds in and 
around the Academy of Music are described, even by 
the opposition press, as dense and enthusiastic, and 
the unanimity of the delegates in renominating Gen- 
‘eral Grant probably. surprised even the managers, 
An organization was promptly effected on Wednesday. 
with the Hon. Thomas Settle, of North Carolina, a3 
Chairmen; and meanwhile addresses were delivered 
by Gerrit Smith, Senator Morton, General Logan, and 
others. On Thursday the regular business of the Con- 
vention was in order, but the impatience of the 
crowd led one of the speakers to venture a nomination 
in advance of the regular programme. The tumult 
which followed was so overpowering that for some 
time the only thing that the audience could be per- 
suaded to do decently and in order was the singing of 
patriotic songs, ‘John Brown” takiug precedence, 
and bringing out the vocal powers of the assembly ia 
a way that must have been thrilling indeed. When 
quiet was restored, the nomination was seconded ia 
due form, anda call of the States confirmed the viva 
voce nomination unanimously. A discussion of the 
merits of Messrs. Colfax and Wilson as rival candi- 
dates fcr the Vice Presidency was cut short by calls 
for the ro)l, and the result of the first ballot was the 
nomination of Henry Wilson, of Massachusetts. We 
print the platform, as it will doubtless bear an impor- 
tant part in the coming campaign: 


‘The Republican party of the United States, assembled 
in Nationa] Convention in the City of Philadelphia on 
the fittb and sixth days of June, 1872, again declares its 
faith, appeals to its history, and announces its position 
upon the questions before the country: 


First—During eleven years oi supremacy if has ac- 
cepted with grand courage the solemn duties of the 
time. It suppressed a gigantic rebellion, emancipated 
four millions of slaves, decreed the equal citizenship of 
all,and established universal suffrage. Exhibiting un- 
paralleled magnanimity, it criminally punisoed no man 
for political offenses, and warmly welcomed all who 

roved their loyalty by obeying the laws and dealing 
justly with their neighbors. It has steadily decreased 
with a firm hand the resultant disorders of a great 
war, and initiated a wise policy toward the Indians. 
The Pacific Railroad and similar vast enterprises have 
been generously aided and successfully conducted, the 
public lands freely given to actual settlers, immigra- 
tion protected and encouraged, and a full acknowl- 
edgment of the naturalized citizen’s rights secured 
from foreign powers. A uniform national currency 
has been provided, he poten sae frowned down, the na- 
tional credit sustained under most extraordinary bur- 
dens, and new bonds negotiated at lower rates. The 
revenues have been earefully collected and honestly 
applied. Despite the annual large reductions of rates 
of taxation, the public debt has been reduced during 
General Grant’s Presidency at the rate of $100,000,000 a 
year. A great financial crisis has been avoided, and 
peace anid plenty prevail throughout the land. Men- 
acing foreign difficulties have been peacefully and 
honorably compromised, and the honor and power of 
the nation kept in high respect throughout the world. 
This glorious reeord of the past is the party’s best 
pledge for the future. We believe the people will not 
intrust the government to any party or combination 
of men composed chiefly of those who have resisted 
every step of this beneficial progress. 

Second—Complete liberty and exact equality in the 
enjoyment of all civil, political, and public rights 
should be established and effectually maintained 
throughout the Union by efficient and appropriate 
State and Federal legislation. Neither the law nor 
its administration should admit of any discrimination 
in respect of citizens by reason of race, creed, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 


Third—The recent amendments to the national Con- 
stitution should be cordially sustained because they 
‘are right, not merely tolerated because they are law, 
and should be carried out according to their spirit by 
appropriate legislation, the enforcement of which can 
be safely trusted only to the party that secured th se 








“amendments. 


Fourth—The national government should seek to 
maintain an honorable peace with all nations, pro- 
tecting its citizens every where, and sympathizing with 
all peoples who strive for greater liberty. 

Fifth—Any system of the civil service under which 
the subordinate positions of the government are con- 
sidered rewards for mere party zeal is fatally demoral- 
izing, and we therefore favor areform of the system 
by laws which shall abolish the evils of patronage, and 
make honesty, efficiency, and fidelity the essential 
qualifications for public position, without practically 
creativg a life tenure of office. 

, Sixth—We are opposed to further grants of the pub- 
lic lands to corporations and monopolies, and demand 
that the national domain be set apart for free homes 
tor the people. 

Scventh—The annual revenues, after paying the cur- 
rent debts, should furnish a moderate balance for the 
reduction of the principal, and the revenue, except 
SO much as may be derived from a tax on tobacco and 
liquors, be raised by duties on importations, the du- 
ties of which should be so adjusted as to aid insecuring 
remmunerative wages to labor, and promote the in- 
yaaa 2£rowth, and prosperity of the whole coun- 

Eighth—We hold in undying honor the soldiers and 
sailors whose valor saved the Union; their pensions 
are a debt of the nation, and the widows and orphans 
of those who died for their country are entitled to the 
care of a generous and grateful people. We favor 
such additional legislation as will extend the bounty 
of the government to all our soldiers and sailors who 


“were honorably discharged, and who in the line of 


duty became disabled, without regard to the length of 
service or the cause of such dlechatee. . - 


Ninth—The doctrine of Great Britain and other Eu- 
ropean powers owner tae allegiance—“‘once a sub- 


aving at last, through the 


{ 


a 
efforts of the Republican party, been abandoned and 
the American idea of the individual’s right to transfer 
bis allegiance baving been accepted by Europeaa na- 
tions, itis the duty of our government to guard with 
jeslous care the rights of adopted citizens against the 
assumption of unauthorized claims by their former 
governments; and we urge the continual and careful 
a and protection of voluntary immigra- 

ion. 

Tcnth—The owe d ——- ought to be abolished 
and the way prepared for a speedy reduction in the 
rate of postage. 

Eieventh—Among tbe questions which pres3 for at- 
tention is that which concerns the relations of capital 
and labor, and the Republican party recognize the 
du'y of so shaping legislation as to secure full protec- 
tion and the amplest field for capital, and for labor, 
tbe creator of capital, the largest opportunities and a 
just share of the mutual profits of these two great ser- 
vants of civilization. 

Twelfth—We hold that Congress and the President 
have only fulfilled an imperative duty in their meas- 
ures for the suppression of violent and treasonable 


| organizations in certain lately rebellious regions, and 








for tbe protection of the ballot-box, and therefore 
they are entitled to the thanks of the nation. 

Thirtcenth—We denounce repudiation of the public 
debt in any form or disguise as a national crime. We 
witness with pride the reduction of the principal of 
the debt and of the rates of interest upon the balance, 
and confidently expect that our national carreacy 
will be perfected by a speedy resumption of specie 
payments. 

Feouricenth—The Republiean party is miadful of i*s 
obligations to the loyal women of America for their 
noble devotion to the cause of freedom. Their ad ais- 
sion to wider fields of usefulness is received with satis- 
taction, and the honest demands of auy class of citi- 
zeus for additional rights should be treated with re- 
spectful consideration. 

Fifteenth—We heartily approve the action of Con- 
gress in extending amnesty to those lately in rebellion, 
and rejoice in the growth of peace and fraternal feel- 
ing throughout the land. 

Sixteenth—The Republican party propose to respect 
the rights reserved by the people to themselves as 
carefully as the powers delegated by them to the State 
and to the Federal government. It disapproves of 
the resort to unconstitutional laws for the purpose of 
removing evils by interference with rights not sur- 
rendered by the people to either the State or National 
government. 

Seventeenth—It is the duty of the general govern- 
ment to adopt such measures as will tend to encourage 
Ametican commerce and shipbuilding. 

Eighteenth—We believe that the modest patriotism, 
the earnest purpose, the sound judgment, the practi- 
cal wisdom, the incorruptible integrity, and the illus- 
trious services of Ulysses S. Grant have commended 
him to the heart of the American people, and with 
him at our head we start to-day upon a new march to 
victory. 

Congress approached its dissolution with becom- 
irg equanimity, members feeling at liberty to attend 
the Convention at Philadelphia. The most important 
act of the week was the concurrence of both Houses 
in the Tariff and Tax bill as revised by the Committee 
of Conference. Under the new law the duty on bitu- 
minous coal is 75 cents per ton (a reduction of 50 cents) ; 
on salt in bulk, per 100 Ibs., 8 cents; on salt in sacks, 
etc., 12 cents; on upper leather and dressed skins, 20 
cents. A long list of articles in what is known as the 
ten per cent. reduction clause, pays only ninety per 
cenitum of former rates. Among these we notice cot- 


ton and wool manufactures; iron, steel, and all metals 


not otherwise provided for; paper and manufactures 
thereof (with various excepticns® including books); 
india-rubber, glass-ware, oil-cloth, and other mer- 
chandise“which we have no space to enumerate. The 
free list is considerably enlarged, the additions being 
for the most part judicious, including products of 
foreign lands which are used in the arts or in medi- 
cine, and which are not produced here. The principal 
reduction is in the ten per cent. clause, and it is esti- 
mated that it will amount in all to something like 
$53,000,000 per annum. 


Two weeks ago the strikersin this city were 
apparently successful, but it was only the success that 
precedes a more serious contest. The surrender of a 
few employers to the demands of their workmen nat- 
urally disturbed the discipline of nearly every shop 
in the city, and at present it is estimated that some 
thirty thousand workmen are idle within the 
municipal limits. Twenty trades-organizations are 
now on strike. Twelve more have been on strike, but 
have now returned to work, their demands having 
been granted. The Eight-Hour League now numbers 
nearly 21.500.members. Fourteen trades are repre- 
sented in the League, and of these something less 
than one-half have now resumed work on their own 
terms. This being the state of affairs, it is hardly 
necessary to add that a most intense excitement pre- 
vails among all the trades, and individual cases of 
violence, and even of bloodshed, have occurred. Itis 
scarcely possible that the more intelligent classes of 
workingmen can be drawn into riotous acts on the 
strength of any question which is now before them. 
The danger, if any exists, is to be apprehended from 
those who are engaged in the rudest departments of 
labor. It is perfectly evident that the demands of 
the strikers do not arise from any pressing physical 
need. They have chosen a favorable time for secur- 
ing a permanent luxury in the shape of two hours’ 
leisure. That any man has.a right to prefer a period 
of rest to a period of exertion, especially if his income 
remains the same, no one will deny; but every reason- 
ing man will see that, with two hours’ less work, a 
considerable reduction must take place in the amount 
acccmplished, and consequently im the receipts of 








employers. The exact percentage of this reduction of 
course varies in the different trades, and it will be re- 
markable indeed if in some of them the point where 
expenditures over-balance ‘receipts is not reached. 
Uniess, therefore, some complication, unforeseen at 
present, arises in connection with these strikes, there 
will be no general violence. Under such circemstances 
men will fight for absolute or even fancied necessities, 
but not for luxuries. 

New Jersey is setting us an example in her deal- 
ings with criminals of all sorts. Her latest move in 
this direction is the conviction and sentence of Wil- 
liam H. Bumsted, a prominent politician who or- 
ganized and successfully managed a “ring” in Jersey 
City, increasing taxation and enriching certain private 
individuals in regular metropolitan style. The Grand 
Jury found indictments against some of the commis- 
sions who were in due {time found guilty, and now 
Bumsted with a copartner, Vreeland by name, have 
been found guilty of conspiring to defraud the city. 
Bumsted was sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment 
at hard labor, and Vreeland’s sentence was only post- 
pored on account of his actual illness. The sentence 
is light er ough, but it is gratifying to find that at least 
one court has had the pluck to convict a rich man in 
spite of the moneyed influences which, as rumor has 
it, was brought to bear in bis interest. We are happy 
to add that a decisicn of Judge Hogeboom in Albany 
hes rendered more probable the trial of oar New York 
Ring-thieves. 

Claims for compensation to the amount of four 
hundred and seven million francs have been pre- 
sented by inhabitants of Paris whose possessions 
sustained damage during the siege and the Com- 
munal devastations. These have been considerably 
reduced and classified. Two millions are charged to 
the Processions, nine millions to the French Siege, 
fifty-five millions to the Commune, and some odd 
willions are variously distributed. Of the gross sum, 
the State will pay only two millions, the remainder 
falling upon Paris, which city, although not in law 
required to assume the expenses arising from damage 
done during insurrection, as is the case witb provincial 
towns, has wisely determined to doso in the present 
instance. Destitute French Communists are again 
Janding in England, in spite of the protests of Mr. 
Gladstone, and the promises of M. Thiers. A party of 
twelve recently reached Dover and started to walk to 
Londen, their aggregate finances amounting to a lit- 
tle over two dollars. One of their number fell ill on 
the journey, and his comrades contributed half their 
funds to send him by train to London, while they con- 
tinued their pilgrimage on foot, reaching the city at 
length in a most pitiable plight. To do the English 
justice, they are rather proud of their reputation for 
harboring political refugees, but when the Republican 
police take their prisoners out of durance and send 
them across the Channel in squads, passages prepaid, 
we can bardly wonder that the authorities object 
with emphasis. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt, M. P., has brought his theory 
of National Defense before the British public in a 
speech made at the United Service Institution. His 
idea seems to be that an army of Continental size is 
necezsary for England if she expects to fight on her 
own territory. Otherwise an army of 50,000 men is 
sufficient. He holds that tke safety of England is in 
her fleet, a theory which if not original is at least rea- 
sonable, and says farther that if one North German is 
a match for a hundred Englishmen, safety lies in se- 
curing the services of the hundred. His address called 
out a discussion so lively and protracted that the meet- 
ing had to adjourn without reaching any conclusion. 
Aimy affairs are otherwise attracting attention in con- 
nection with the defunct purchase system. A cap- 
tain in Her Majesty’s Guards agreed to sell his 
commission to the ranking lieutenant in the same 
corps for about six thousand pounds. Having “sent 
in his papers”? he went off on leave, but the papers 
were pigeon-holed in the War Office and the Captain 
died, subsequently, however, to the passage of the act 
abolishing purchase. According to the regulations the 
value of the commission is in such a ease lost, but the 
captain’s father, the Duke of Montrose, knowing that 
bis son’s papers had been sentin prior to the passage 
of the act, has claimed the purchase-money, which it 
must be confessed is a neat sum even fora Duke. The 
question is who ought to pay it, and though the matter 
evidently lies between the Government and the senior 
lieutenant, it is quite clear that neither can be re- 
quired to pay as the captain had not made the neces- 
sary arrangements with the Purchase Commissioners, 
and the lieutenant has not received the commission 
for which he agreed to give an equivalent, 


Bail bas been obtained for or by the Tichboern 
claimant, and he is actually succeeding in raising 
money to further the prosecution of his suit, and is 
making a sort of electioneering tour through the 
country, and especially in the neighborhood of the 
Tichborne estates where he is gaining some adherents 
among the tenantry. He has once more appeared ia 
court with counsel, when the latter made a careful 
specch setting forth his client’s wrongs, reviewing the 
evidence in the former trial, and indeed doing all in 
his power to convince the people that the claimant is 
kept out of his rights by a combination of aristocrats. 
This the lower classes are only too ready to believe. 
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Scientifics and Sanitary. 
OLD AGE. 


NE of our Life Insurance Companies has re- 

published, as a vehicle for its business advertise- 
ment, Dr. Rush’s celebrated Account of the Causes 
and Indications of Longevity, and of the State of the 
Body and Mind in Old Age, which was first printed 
at Philadelphia in 1793. It is interesting and impre3- 
sive stil), though many ofits statements are trite, and 
ean scarcely have been very novel when it first ap- 
peared. Dr. Rush’s enumeration of the circumstan- 
ces which favor longevity comprises descent from 
long-lived ancestors, temperance in eating and drink- 
ing, the moderate exercise of the understanding (i. e., 
intellectual activity, without over-work), equanimi- 
ty of temper, and matrimony. According to his ob- 
servations, sedentary employments, early baldness 
or gray hairs, acute diseases not terminating fatally, 
the loss of teeth, or the use of tea, coffee and butter, 
do not materially affect the length of life. He re- 
marks in conclusion, under this head, that among the 
old peopie whom he examined, he scarcely met with 
one who had not lost brothers or sisters in early and 
middle life, thouyh born, apparently, uuder cireum- 
stances equally favorable to longevity. 

With regard to tho bodily and mental phenomena 
of old age, he points out that there is great sensibility 
to cold; that impressions made upon the ears of old 
people excite sensation and reflection much more 
quickly than those made upon the eyes; that the ap- 
petite is increased, and the pulse full, but fitful. The 
marks of sge appear earlier and are more numerous 
in persons whe have combined with hard labora 
vegetable or scanty diet; are more common (or were, 
in his day) among country than among city people, 
and among the North American Indians, than among 

he inhabitants of civilized countries. Old men tread 
upon the whole base of the foot at once, in walking, 

Memory is the first faculty that fails in old age, and 
it decays soonest in hard drinkers. The understand- 
ing may be prererved by use; and old people who 
take an interest in books, newspapers and conversa- 
ticn preserve their intellects remarkably by this 
means. Dr. Johnson’s ascribes Swift’s collapse of 
mental power to his foolish avoidance of spectacles 

-and seclusion of himself from society. Tbe moral and 

religious faculties are usually exercised constantly 
and inereasingly in the evening of life, and hence are 
preserved unimpaired. The fear of death is much 
diminished. Imperfect sleep and dreaming are uni- 
versal among the old. 

They resemble children in the state of the appetite, 
and the desire (which should be gratified) of eating 
between meals; in the marks which slight contusions 
or impressions leave upon their skins; in their being 
soon fatigued by exercise, and soon refreshed by 
rest; in their disposition to detail immediately every- 
thing they see or hear; and in their aptitude to shed 
tears. Dr. Rush mentions in illustration of the last 
peculiarity, Voltaire’s constant weeping at the recital 
of his own tragedies, after he had passed his eightieth 
year, and Homer's representation of old Menelaus, 
as weeping, ten years after the fall of Troy, when he 
spoke of the death of the Greek heroes of the siege. 
It is fair to remark, however, that the Homeric war- 
riors, old or young, are not ashamed of tears, and in- 
variably ‘‘cry when they feel like it.” Witness 
Achilles by the sea, and Ajax in the battle, 

Dr. Rush says all the diseases of old people originate 
in debility, and the general remedies are stimulants, 
particularly beat, applied by the warm bath, warm 
rooms, thick clothing, especially bed clothing, and 
ample protection for the extremities. Generous diet 
and drink should be allowed. Company, particularly 








of young and lively persons, isan excellent stimulus; 
and gehtle exercise and cleanliness are highly bene- 
ficial. 


Death from old age is the effect of a gradual palsy; 
put few, even among those who attain to great lon- 
gevity, die in this way. It is usually the attack ofsome 
disease that finally overcomes the resistance which 
enfeebled vitality is able to offer. 


TRANSLATION AND VIBRATION. 


YINHAT motion of a body which consists in a 

change of place is called translation, while vit 
bration is a motion of the particles to and fro. A 
rude illustration is furnished by a man walking up 
and down the deck of a steamer, which swiftly car- 
ries him all the while in one direction. Everybody 
knows that the real motion in such a case is equal to 
the sum or difference of the two motions, according 
to the way in which the man is walking. In like 
manner, if a stone be thrown with a certain velocity 
froma moving railway train forward, its real veloci- 
ty is that due to the force of the throw, plus that of 
the train, while, if thrown in the opposite direction, 
its real velocity is the difference, instead of the sum, 
of the two. Now sound is produced by waves in the 
air, set in motion at certain rates by the vibration of 
the sounding body. If the body is moving, as it 
sounds, toward the observer, the rate of the waves is 
increased, and the tone changes in consequence. Tais 
may be noticed at any time in the whistle of an ap- 
proacbing locomotive. It has been beautifully demon- 
strated by Prof. Mayer of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, by means of tuning forks, so arranged as to 
give a delicate and accurate test of the pitch of the 











tones produced. To state the proposition scientifi- 
cally, the translation of a vibrating body causes it to 
give a wave-length differing from that produced by 
the same vibrating body when stationary. Prof. 
Mayer’s experiment consisted essentially in causing 
unison between two forks giving respectively 256 and 
254 vibrations per second, by moving the latter toward 
the former at the rate of 8.7 feet per second. The 
effect of unison was shown by the vibrations commu- 
nicated to the former fork through the air, and by 
it to a small suspended cork ball, just touching one of 
its prongs. This fork was not struck, and, while the 
other fork was sounding but not otherwise in motion, 
it remained unaffected. Only when the rapid motion 
of the second fork toward it produced its own tone, 
did it, in accordance with a familiar law of unison, 
begin to vibrate. 

The general statement of tke princjple laid down 
above applies equally well to light, which also is trans- 
mnitted to us by waves, originating in the vibrations of 
the luminous body. When a star moves toward us in 
space, its light is more violet, when it recedes, more 
red, than if it maintained a fixed distance. The spec- 
troscope gives us the means of accurately determining 
the pature of the luminous rays; and thus has aris2n 
what Mayer calls ‘that exquisite modern method of 
determining the mctions of a heavenly body by varia- 
tions in the refrangibility of the rays which it emits.” 
Of course only changes in speed or direction could be 
thus indicated, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. —Not long since, 
aman in India was accused of stealing a sheep. 
He was brought before the judge, and the supposed 
owner of the sheep was also present. Both claimed 
the sheep, and had witnesses to prove their claims, so 
that it was not easy for the judge to decide to whom 
the sheep belonged. Knowing the custom of the shep- 
herds, and the habits of the sheep, the judge ordered 
the sheep to be brought into court, and sent one of 
the men into another room, while he told the other to 
call the sheep, and see if it would come to him. But 
the poor animal, not knowing the “voice of the 
stranger,’’ would not gotohim. In the meantime the 
other man, who was in the adjoining room, growing 
impatient, and probably suspecting what was going 
on, gave a kind of a ‘‘cluck,’’ upon which the sheep 
bounded away toward him at once. (John 10: 4, 5.) 


Unconscious InFLUENCES.—It is related that 
when Thorwaldsen returned to his native land with 
those wonderful marbles which have made his name 
immortal, chiseled with patient toil and glowing aspi- 
ration during his studies in Italy, the servants who 
opened them scattered upon the ground the straw in 
which they were packed. The next summer, flowers 
from the gardens of Rome were blossoming in the 
streets of Copenhagen from the seeds thus accidentally 
planted. The genius that wrought grandly in marble 
had unconsciously planted beauty by the wayside. 
Sunday-school teacher! what think you? Do weeds 
or rare flowers blossom from your accidental so wing ?— 
Selected. 


Snort oF MEAT.—A minister going to dine after 
sermon, with one of his deacons, came upon the hired 
boy of his host, digging at a woodchuck’s hole. The 
parson, who was unknown to the boy, checked his 
rein, and accosted him with, 

‘“Well, my son, what are you doing there?”’ 

“Digging out a woodchuck, sir,”’ said the boy. 

“Why, but don’t you know that itis very wicked? 
And besides, you won’t get him if you dig for him on 
Sunday.”’ 

“Git im!” said the boy. ‘‘Thunder! I’ve got to git 
’im; the minister’s coming to our house to dinner, and 
we ain’t got any meat.” 


—A painting was recently discovered at Pompeii, 
from which it appears that even in those days men 
knew what good living was. Here isa neat substantial 
Ginner of three courses, which the painting portrays. 
Animmense dish containping four peacocks stands in 
the center of the table, surrounded by lobsters, one 
holding a blue egg in his claws, another a stuffed rat, 
another an oyster, and the fourth a basketful of grass- 
hoppers. This tempting dish would probably answer 
to our “roast.’’ At the bottom of the table are four 
dishes of fish, and above them partridges, hares and 
squirrels, each holding its head betweenits paws. En- 
tres, no doubt. The whole is encircled by a sort of 
German sausage, apparently; and then comes a row of 
yelks of eggs, a row of peaches, melons, and cherries; 
and lastly, a row of vegetables of different sorts, Des- 
sert. 

—The British Quarterly Review says of Beecher’s 
Life of Christ : ‘We cannot help indorsing the judg- 
ment expressed at the close of the eighth cbapter, that 
‘**they utterly misconceive the genius of Christ’s work 
who suppose that he aimed at the establishment of an 
organized church.’ This assumption which Mr. Beecher 
combats lies at the root of half our modern contro- 
versies.”’ 

—The inhabitants of Thibet-are certainly to be 
commiserated. They are said to suffer from a some- 
what odd complaint—namely goomtook, or the laugh- 
ing disease, which consists ef violent spells of laughter, 
accompanied by severe pain in the throat. It proves 
fatal in a few days. 


—A young physician in Sedalia, Mo., who had 
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waited patiently for nearly three years for a call, at 
last found the following cheerful order on his slate :— 
“Doctor, come to Jesus.”’ 


—Needle-made or point lace is first in order of 
value, and also of antiquity, being derived from the 
practice of needlework among the Eastern nations. 


—Josh Billings says there seems to be four styles 
of mind: First, them who knows it’s so; second, them 
who knows it ain’t so; third, them who split the dif- 
ference and guess atit; fourth, them who don’t care 
which way it is. 

—The site on which the building of the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873 will be erected is six times larger 
than that on which the exhibition palace in Paris was 
constructed in 1867. 


—A certain popular clergyman, young and unmar- 
ried, is said to have remarked that if he were a centi- 
pede he could not wear one-half theslippers fashioned 
fer him by the fair hands of admiring parishioners. 


—Glass bottles were made in England about 1558, 
but the art was practiced among the Romans in the 
year 79, A. D., as they have been found plentifully 
among the ruins of Pompeii. 

—A man one hundred years old went to havea 
pair of shoes made. The shopkeeper suggested that 
he might not live to wear them out, when the old man 
retorted that he commenced this one hundred years a 
good deal stronger than he did the last one. 


—“‘Mr. Sinith, I wish to speak to you privately.— 
Permit me to take you apart afew moments.”’ Smith 
(who isn’t the least frightened)—‘‘ Certainly, sir, if 
you’ll promise to put me together again.” 


-—To know exactly how much mischief may be 
ventured upon with impunity, is knowledge sufficient 
for a little great man. 


—The San Francisco Alta ridicules as extravagant 
some of the recent estimates of the wine product of 
California, and it does not believe that the yield of 
1871 exceeded 4,500,000 gallons, 


—“ Putty-eyed monster” is what appeared in the 
paper of a Tennessee editor, who wrote with respect, 
“pretty aged minister.” 


—Man and wife in Russia always own their prop- 
erty separately, and instances of wives suimg their 
husbards for debt are by no means uncommon. 


—Charles Warner, in his “Saunterings,” says 
that the ** three places where he would like to live are 
the Isle of Wight, Sorrento, and Heaven.”’ 

—A contemporary declares that gravity is no more 
evidence of wisdom than a paper collar is of a shirt. 

—A. Western exchange says Mishawaka girls take 
comfort in the fact that Naomi, daughter of Enoch, 
‘* was 580 years old when she married.” 

—<An exchange says: “Mrs. Preston puts the 
question, ‘Let not the Southern people continue to 
ask, Who reads a Southern book?’” To which we 
would answer, Too true! 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson celebrates his seventieth 
birthday this month. 





A MESSAGE. 


T was Spring in the great city,—every gaunt and withered 
tree 

Felt the shaping and the stir at heart of leafy prophecy ; 

All the wide-spread umber branches took a tender tint of 
green, 

And the chattering brown-backed sparrow lost his pert, pug- 
nacious mien 

In a dream of mate and nestlings shaded by a verdant screen. 


It was Spring,—the grim ailanthus, with its snaky arms awry, 

Held out meager tuftsand bunches to the sun’s persistency; 

Every little square of greensward, railed in from the dusty 
way, 

Sent its straggling forees upward, blade and spear in bright 
array, 

While the migratory organs Offenbach and Handel play. 


Through the heart of the vast Babel, where the tides of being 
pour, 

From his labor in the evening came the sturdy stevedore, 

Towering like a son of Anak, of a coarse, ungainly mold ; 

Yet the hands begrimed and blackened in the hardened fingers 
hold 

A dandelion blossom, shining like a disk of gold. 


Wayside flower! with thy plucking did remembrance gently 
lay 

Her hand upon the tomb of youth and roll the stone away ? 

Did he see a barefoot urchin wander singing up the lane, 

Carving from the pliant willow whistles to prelong the strain, 

While the browsing cows, slow driven, chime their bells ia 
low refrain? 


Did his home rise up before him, and his child, all loving glee, 

Hands and armsin eager motion, for the golden mystery ; 

Or the fragile, pallid mother, seeing in that starry eye 

God’s eternal fadeless garden,—God's wide sunshine, and His 
sky,— 

Hers through painless endless ages, bright’ning throug 
immensity ? 


None may know—the busy workings of the brain remain un- 
told, : 

But the loving deed—the outgrowth—briogs us lessons mant- 
fold. 

Smiles and frowns—a look—a flower growing by the common 
way, 

Trifies born with every hour make the sum of life's poor days 

And the jewels that we garner are the tears we wipe away. 

—Scribner’s Monthly- 
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The Little Folks, 


Ge 
THE TWO DISCONTENTED NURSER ¥- 
HEN. 
BY C. C. C. 
THE REQUEST. 
“ C OME, Sammy O'Rory, 
Now tell mea story, 
As bad, just as bad as you're able; 
Bridget won't let me out, 
*Cause it rains, rains, without,— 
I can’t even thwack that old table. 











** Sure, I’m stroked the wrong way, 
For there’s nothing to play, 
To make me keep still is so mean; 
When I grow a big man, 
Won't Iycll all I can! 
Nurse! Stop that old sewing-machine! 


** Don’t you tell of nice boys 
That, like mice, made no noise, 
Or little girls ever so good— 
Tho»gh they every one die, ~< 
Yet you can’t make me cry, 
O’er Goodies and Babes of the Wood.” 


THE STORY. 


“Twenty splencid white bears 
Trotted down the frout stairs, 
Twelve lions our entry marched through ; 
Two owlsand a monkey 
On top ofa donkey, 
Came parlor and kitchen to view. 


* They ate Bridget, the nurse, 
And the cook, which was worse, 
Chopped Peter to mince-meat so fine— 
To their friend, the giraffe, 
Of their meal they gave half, 
Red Jerry they squeezed for port wine. 


** All the spry kangaroos, 

Perched on zebras and gnus, 

With the crocodile waited out-doors, 
‘I would just like tosee,’ 

Said the grim chimpanzee, 
* Our elephant bird tread those floors.’ 


** Then a blue-nosed baboon 
Sang a jolly old tune, 
And like asteam whistle he sneezed ; 
Royal tigers lay still, 
Purring like a saw-mill, 
Each varmint did just as he pleased. 


A boy with a fiddle 

Played Hi-diddle-diddle, 

The monsters pranced ’round with delight, 
Then they crunched every house, 
Munched man, woman and mouse, 

And gobbled the town up by night. 


‘** But they spared the small boys, 
’Cause they made lots of noise, 
On trumpet, drum, kettle and pan. 
Now herve is my story,”’ 

Said Sammy O’Rory, 
* *Tis as bad, just as bad, as I can.”’ 








KATHIE’S NEW SHOES. 


BY L. E. H. 


AMMA, oh, mamma! There’s a great big 
hole in myrhoe! Just see, mamma, don’t 
itlook funny ?”’ 

The poor, tired, hardworking woman looked weari!y 
at the little gaping shoe and said—‘* No, Kathie, it 
does not look funny at all. Iam very sorry you were 
80 careless of these, for you know papa has to work 
hard to give us enough to eat and I think you will 
have to go barefooted for awhile.” 

The child’s lip quivered but she said nothing; only 
ran out-doors again to her mud-pies by the old wood- 
shed, thinking to herself—‘‘I know my papa has to 
work hard end I’m sorry. But a great big stone 
cutted my shoe an’ I didn’t do it a bit!’ And atear 
rolled slowly down the fat, rosy cheek. ‘Oh, dear! 
I wish I was a great big man like papa and I’d havea 
fold house and a silver chair and lots of things. An’ 
mamma should come and live with me, and—and— 
Oh,my! Where is my Seraphina Amanda Jane?” 
And off ran Kathie after the doll. 

It was a very strange dolly and I doubt if evera 
little girl who lives in the Eastern States has seen one 
‘ikeit. Its body was a clothee-pin, with two hair- 
pits for arms, and a walnut head! The face was 
inked on, and one corner of the mouth twisted up and 
met one corner of the eye ina very strange manner! 
Poor Dolly had no joints and always had to sleep 
with her eyes open, 

But its little mistress dressed it in scraps of silk and 
— mamma had hid away, and altogether, 
Seraphina Amanda Jane was quite a stylish young 
lady; at lesst, so thought Kathie. 

_Tbat vight at the tea-table Mrs. Harris said, “ John, 
Kathie has worn out her shoes, Can we afford her 
aby new ones?” 

“‘Shoe the horse, and shoe the mare, 
But let the little colt go kare.” 

Said papa, laughing. Then he added, “ Kathie might 
Pick berries and earn some shoes!” 

So all the evening Kathie sat on the doorstep repoat- 
ing to herself—“Earn some shoes! What did papa 
mean? 1 ain’t anyfing but a little girl yet. When 
{’m a big man like papa, then I'll earn shoes.” 
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Ard: the last thing she said before she went to 
sleep was—*Oh—how I—wish—I—could!’’ And she 
dreamed that a little man cams and threw some 
bright, red shoes with blue ties and silver toes, right 
on the foot of her bed and then ran away. 

The next day, after Kathie had wiped the spoons 
and forks, she said— F 

“Now, mamma, may I go out and play?” 

“Yes,” said mamma. And off ran the little girl; the 
pink sun-bonnet falling back and showing the soft 
brown curls, the little shoe gaping like a hungry robin, 
the pretty dress *lowiog behind her in the wind, and 
Seraphina tucked under her arm with legs sticking out 
very straight behind, and arms very straight in front, 
and a kind of beseeching look on her blacked face. 

The meadow was full of tall, waving grass, but away 
at the further end grew some bushes. Kathie ran to 
them and eagerly commenced her search. Alas! no 
berries. Almost ready to cry with disappointment, 
she thovght, “I'll just go over this ole stump fenca, 
then I guess there’ll be a lot there. May be five bushals!”’ 
So°ske ran on, speaking cc 2asionally to Seraphina, 
‘* Well, ’Manda Jane, when I get home with a'l the 
berries you mustn't tell, ’cause I want to s’prise ‘em 
all. Now, you won’t, wi'l you?” 

I suppose Amanda must have siid ‘* No,” for Kathie 
coutizued. ‘That's a good chiki. An’ I’m goin’ to 
Tuy a pair of shoes for my ownself. Won't that be 
nice? And perhaps i'll buy ycu some, too”’ 

The next field proved barren, as did the next also. 
Stiil the child ran op, until, at last, she came upon a 
bush quite full of berries—great, swest, black berries. 

“Oh, Seraphina, see here! See what I’ve found!” 
And she fell eagerly to picking, but suddenly stopped. 

‘““Why, Serapbina ’Manda Jane Harris, I’ve been an’ 
gone an’ come ’thout any pail! Oh, I can take my 
apron.’’ And she lifted it and picked into it until the 
bush was empty. 

“Come, dollie, let’s go and find some more; ’cause I 
don’t b’lieve I’ve got as much as two hundred quarts, 
and papa said a man, ’way off, wanted two hundred 
quarts! Just think how rich I'll be!” 

She walked on silently for a few moments; but she 
must have seen a weary expression on dollie’s face, for 
she remarked, ‘Poor ’Manda, you is hungry, an’ so am 
I. But I want to save all the berries, and I haven’t 
eaten one. And, ’Manda, I don’t b’lieve God pounded 
in a great many berry-bushes. But you must bea 
good girl an’ not fwet about it.” 

*Manda only smiled, calmly. 

The rext field held several loaded bushes, but so far 
off! And the poor little feet were very tired. Never 
mind, she was earning shoes. So on trotted the little 
ei1], making a pretty picture. The grass was so long 
that nothing could be seen but a pink sun-bonnet 
above it. Suddenly Kathie cried out, ‘‘Why, Seraphina 
Amanda Jane! where’s our house? I don’t see it at 
all. We've gone an’ got lost, and we'll die and be all 
eated up, an’ nobody won’t never find us, an’—”’ 

Here the little maiden seated herself on a stone, and 
cried, despairingly. But, looking up, at length she 
said, ‘I guess may be papa’M find us. Let’s say our 
prayers, then go to sleep. ‘I pray the Lord—pray the 
Lord—to find my house—again!’ ’’ And the littie head 
sank down in the grass, asleep. 

The sun had disappeared behind the western hills 
when Mrs. Harris finished ironing a little dress, and 
bethought herself that she had not seea the owner of 
the article for some time.- 

Tea was ready, and she went to the door and called. 
Noanswer. Then she looked up the road, and down 
the road, and through the house and barn, and even 
into the old corn-crib, where Kathie sometimes made 
mud-pies, but no little girl. She rushed to the wide, 
back piazza, and said, 

“John, Kathie is lost !’’ 

“ Nonsense.’’ But he took his hat from the peg be- 
hind the door and went out. 

Nearly two hours of fruitless searching, and Mr. 
Harris began to despair. He knew that “‘lost’’ on the 
great Western prairies meanf a very different thing 
from ‘“‘lost’’ in the Eastern cities. 

But at length, weary and heart-sick, he stumbled on 
avery strange thing to find on the prairie. A child, 
with long, curling hair, damp with dew; flushed 
cheeks, damp with something else; and one corner of 
a little check-apron, nearly full of berries, held fast in 
her hand, while Dollie lay cuddled up under the arm. 
There were no stains about the mouth, showing that 
the child had been faithful to her errand. 

As her father lifted her in his arms, she turned un- 
easily in her slumber and murmured, “I’m earnin’ 
shoes!”’ 

With his own eyes suspiciously wet, he carried her 
home, and laid her, doll, berries and all, in her mother’s 
arms. 

The next morning, when Kathie woke in her own 
little bed at home, she expressed no surprise, but sim- 
ply asked, ’ 

‘“‘Ob, mamma, where are the berries ?”’ 

“Safe, my darling.” 

“And may Isell’em? Havel got more’n two hun- 
dred quarts? An’ get some shoes for my own self? 
An’—’’ . 

“Hush, Kathie. Wait and see,’’ answered mamma. 

So it came about that the next time papa went to 
town he brought home with him a pair of bright 
copper-toed shoes, which Kathie took to bed with her 
every night, and carried around with her every day. 

Mrs. Harris overheard her, after displaying them to 
Serapbina for the fiftieth time, say: 





‘““ Well, 'Manda, we had a hard time, didn’t we? I 
don’t see why God let us run away so far aud get lost. 
May be he was a-lookin’ at somefin’ else and forgetted 
allabout you and me pickin’ berries way down bere. 
There, now! Don’t you cry; ’cause if you are very 
good, may be I'll let you wear my shoes sometimes 
Only you haves’t got any feets!’’ 





BESSIE AND THE HENS. 
9 WAS a busy Monday morning, 
And Baby Bessie’s mother 


Tried to find a place for Bessie 
Where she wouldn’t bea bother. 


So she took a new clothes-basket, 
And put the baby in it, 

And set it just outside the door, 
In her own sight each minute. 


Aud then sbe sprinkled crumbs and corn 
All round about the basket, 

And called the hens to help themselves, 
Prince, Pet, aud old Nantasket. 


And Baby Bess erjoyed the fun, 
Till trouble came to das’ it; 

She reached too far to grab Pet's tail, 
And over went the basket! 


Away flew Prince, and Pet, and Naa, 
Almost in fits of terror; 

While Bessie screamed and mamma ran, 
And Kate cried, ‘‘ Worra! worra!”’ 


The hens came back to eat the corn 
When all the noise was ended; 
But Bessie sat in mamma’s lap 
Till her small heart was merided. 


—Youth’s Companion. 





How A SripEr Srrins.—F ew things are more won- 
derful than the spinning apparatus of the spider. On 
the under side of the creature’s body are placed four 
or six little knobs, each not larger than the point of a 
pin. These are outlets of certain receptacles within 
the abdomen, where the silk is prepared. 

When the spider wishes to spin a thread, it presses 
the knobs, or spivnerets, with one of its legs, and 
forthwith there issue from each, not one but a thou- 
sand fibers, of such exquisite fineness, that it is only 
when the products of all the spinnerets are united that 
they become visible to the naked eye. The ‘‘ thread”’ 
of the spider is thus a tiny rope of four or six thousand 
strands. 

The twisting into one cord is psrformed by the hind- 
most pair of legs, which, like the rest, are furnished 
with three claws apiece. Using these claws as flugers, 
the little rope-maker twists her groups of thread into 
ene with surprising rapidity.—Selected. 





PUZZLES. 


BURIED WORDS. 
Find a verse in Proverbs containing the following buried 
words: 
Seth—all—that—the—mock—it—smother—fat—rave—hat— 
at—less—eye—Bey—hath—moth—oft—alley —kit — Heva—halt 
lea—ley—her. » FLORA, 
TREE PUZZLE, NO. 3. 
(1.) The treacherous tree. (2.) The tree with a stiag, 
(3.) That to which milk-maids are inclined. 
(4.) The tree that causes cach townsman to flee, 
(5. And what round fair ankles they bind. 
(6.) The tree that's entire, (7.) The tree that is split, 
(8.) The tree half given to doctors when ill, 
(9.) The tree that we offer to friends when we mect. 
(10.) And the tree we may use as a quill. 
(11.) The Egyptian plague tree, (12.) The tree that is dear, 
(13.) And what round itself doth entwine, 
(14.) The tree that in billiards must ever be near, 
(15.) And the tree that is turned into wine. 
L’ ENTRANGERE. 
ALTERNATIONS. 
From different animals find, by using every other letter :— 
(1,) A variety of land-travel. (2.) A variety of sea-travel. 
(3.) That which when added to stone makesa magnet. (4.) An 
article for illumination. (5.) The most important number to 
each of us. (6.) A popular German song composer. @.) What 
he did at breakfast. (8.) What the lover of strong drink often 
becomes. (9) What we try to be, in answering these puzzles. 


Bunny. 
ENIGMA. 


(Dedicated to J. L. Howe ) 
22 Letters. 

6, 10, 12, 19, ancient name of a river, 

9, 5, 18, 14, 21, 19, 12, the capital of a small nation. 

1, 10, 18, 20, 2, 10, an island. 

15, 7, 1, the end of a beak. 

13, 18, 22, 12, 6, 10, 11, 16, 2, 12, a peninsula. 

17, 14, 3, 22, a temple. 

16, 18, 14, 4, 19, 8, was a celebrated Roman, 

The whole gives the name of a once eminent man, and of 
his native country. GEORGE L, ADAMS. 
PUZZLE FOK THE LITTLE ONES. 

Fill the blanks with words that rhyme with each other : 

—take your—and—and— — — —that-—on the—by the— 
watching that—. J. L. Howe. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 31, 


iblical Acrostic.—Nebuchadnezzar. 
so BuNNY, VINCENT, G. W., Vivo, DINW@ODITE. 
Verbal Puzzles.—_Emergency, emergence; Satan, satin; Needless, 


needles. - Vivo. 
Diamond Worda.— I 
.a.4 
India 
Indtanea 
Diana 
an @ 
« a 


BUNSMy, VIVO, DINWOODIB 
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WASTE OF POWER. 
[From the Christian Intelligencer.] 


HE doctrine of the conservation 

of forces ought to have ‘its counter- 
partin the churches, There is often a 
sad waste of power iu the mere location 
of churches that have a common or a 
kindred faith. We have seen in Eastern 
and Western cities and villages, three or 
four feeble churches, and as many half- 
supported ministers toiling among a 
scanty population which was really able 
to take good care of only one or two, 
and where, but for the sect spirit, only 
one would really be necessary. Nor is 
this the worst of it, for they frequently 
illustrate the lessonsof Pharoah’s dream 
—they devour one another. In the strug- 
gle for ecclesiastical existence the prin- 
ciple of natural selection seems to 
obtain. Only the strongest survive the 
strife c£ a few sad years. There are 
preackers enough in this country to 
cover vastly more territory, aud to 
reach a much larger population than 
they now occupy. When the Rev. Dr. 
Duff was bere nearly twenty years azo, 
nothing. struck him so unfavorably in 
the condition of our American churches 
as this crowding of several feeble mis- 
sions within small places. In his elo- 
quent appeals for men for foreign mis- 
sions, he made ‘a very strong poiut of 
this actual loss of power in the home- 
field by the surplus of ministers in small 
places where their presence only weak- 
ened the cause of Christ by promoting 
denominational rivalries and by hinder- 
ing some of them from going where they 
were more needed. While the Macedo- 
nian cry is coming over the seas from 
almost every Gentile nation, ‘Come 
over and help us!’’ it does indeed seem 
almost criminal in the churches at home 
to plead inability, either of men or 
money, to send the Gospel to the hea- 
then, in the face of these humiliating 
facts. But the evil still exists, and it 
grows with the population. It is all the 
more censurable because even inourown 
land there are large new places which 
never yet have heard aSabbath bell nor 
enjoyed a regular ministry. These 
anomalies will continue just so long as 
this old policy is pursued by the differ- 
ent ecclesiastical bodies which have 
acted upon it for two or three genera- 
tions past. The last census gives us an 
ageregate of about fifty thousand evan- 
gelical ministers in the whole country, 
and of these we presume it would be a 
fair estimate that a large proportion 
could be spared to begin’ and sustain 
church enterprises in places where 
everything is favorable to growth and 
permanency. Denominationalism is a 
good thing so long as it is kept within 
reasonable bounds, and does not harm 
itself or the cause of Christ by its exces- 
sive zeal. In the present state of Chris- 
tian and fraternal union between affil- 
iated ecclesiastical bodies there should 
be some practical plan of coiperation, 
or at least a good understanding, to pre- 
vent trespass upen each other’s mission 
grounds, and to secure that amity which 
is the best safeguard of denominational 
rigbts and of the greater interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. 


WHITTIER’S OPINION OF SUMNER AND HIS 
PHILLIPPIC, 


{From the Boston Transcript.] 


N the Evening Transcript, which has 

just come to hand, I notice a para- 
graph professing to give my views on 
the Jate speech of Senator Sumner. My 
individual opinions in the matter are of 
small consequence to the public, butif 
presented at all I prefer to give them in 
my own way. As regards the senior 
Senator of Massachusetts, I have no 
change of opinion torecord. I have not 
forgotten his long and brilliant services 
in the cause of freedom and the best in- 
terests of his country and mankind. I 
know him well. I have stood side by 
side with him for thirty years, and it 
requires something more than a mistake 
on his part to make me desert an old 
friend. I confess that I have seen with 
some impatience men, whose Republi- 
canism seems to consist in their readi- 





ness to grasp the spoils of a victory won 
in a great measure by others, maligning, 
insulting and displacing a man whose in- 
tegrity, intellect and acquirements are a 
standing reproach to themselves. Iam 
no blind advocate of Senator Sumner, or 
any other man. I expect to see faults 
and frailties, and to grieve over the mis- 
takes of those I love and respect. [re- 
gret the late speech, as it exposes the 
author to the charge of personal resent- 
ment, and because it seems to me un- 
duly severe in its toneand temper. The 
Republicans of Massachusetts may, and 
probably will, dissent from its conclu- 
sions, through the press and at the bal- 
lot box, but they have no occasion to 
question his sincerity, or to charge him 
with abandoning any of the great pria- 
ciples which he has so nobly asserted, 
and for which he has suffered more than 
martyrdom, Very truly thy friend, 
JoHN G. WHUYVTIER. 
Amesbury, 5, 6th Mo., 1872. 


THE MEANING OF IT. 
(From the Philadelphia Telegraph. ] 


ENATOR SUMNER 1s a patient 

man under injury; he knows how 
to bide his time, when and how to strike 
blow for blow. We know to-day those 
results which Grant ignored when ie 
bade his henchmen ia the Senate hu- 
miliate before the country, before the 
world, the Massachusetts statesman. 
That speech was Sumner’s answer to 
Grant’s attempt to disgrace him ia the 
eyes of his countrymen; it was the re- 
turn blow, struck with such directness, 
with such magnificent vigor that it rings 
yet from one end of the continent to 
the other. As to its effects, they will 
certainly be damaging in the extreme. 
They can not be otherwise, when Mr. 
Sumner’s hold upcn the people is recog- 
nized. He is an older soldier than Grant. 
He was fighting slavery, doing sublime 
service for mankind, his country, and 
freedom, when Grant was doing nothing, 
even for himself, 


THE GREAT BOSTON JUBILEE, 
(From the Springfield Republican.] 


OTHING like this jubilee has 

ever been dreamed of in any other 

city of the world. To bring together an 
orchestra of 2000 instruments from all 
parts of America and Europe, anda 
chorus of 20,000 voices, with a fair repre- 
sentation of the world’s best solo singers, 
and to make their music audible at- the 
same instant to 75,000 people, is' an un- 
dertaking that one would have said was 
practically impossible; yet this is what 
ambitious Boston, under the guidance 
of Mr. Gilmore, is now likely to accom- 
plish. The choruses are all drilling, by 
twenties and forties and hundreds and 
thousands, that are to furnish the de- 
sired 20,000 voices, by selection and com- 
bination; the European brass bands are 
on their way hither from England and 
Ireland and France and Germany; sev- 
eral of the great musicians are here al- 
ready and others have set out; the coli- 
seum is going forward to completion as 
fast as the hands of a thousand work- 
men and the energy of a Boston com- 
mittee can push it along; and nothing 
but astrike of mechanics, an earthquake 
or another September gale can prevent 
the opening of the festival on the 17th of 
June. Yetas the appointed day draws 
nearer, and the bigness of the coming 
elephant is more impressed upon the 
mind, high-reaching Boston grows cir- 
cumspect, and sees omens and visions of 
failure. . 
Suppose, for example, the expested 
multitude should not come to buy the 
tickets and hear the anvil chorus; sup- 
pose the “exigencies of public duty,” as 
Butler says, should keep his friend Grant 
away, or suppose the President fails to 
“draw’’ well; suppose the foreign com- 
posers, singers ard royal bands should 
get into a row among themselves, as 
musicians are wont to do; suppose the 
great chorus cannot be kept up to time 
and the musical effect is sacrificed; sup- 


pose the carpenters and joiners and. 


plumbers strike, under the encourage- 
ment of Wendell Phillips, and the ap- 
pointed day finds the huge coliseum a 
mere shanty, ugly, leaky and disgusting, 
as it is now in asmart shower; or sup- 


pose some undiscovered but not unim- 
agined trouble settles down upon the 
whole affair and quenches the enthusi- 
asm of millions. All this mizgiving 
broods upon the Boston mind, yet the 
' spirit of that remarkable people is un- 
conquerable, and they are going on to 
organize a victory in a way which prom- 
ises a still more wonderful ‘triumph 
than before, and if they do not win it 
they will have deserved it. ... 

Although 20,000 is the limit of the 
actual chorus that is to sing in the coli- 
seum, there are at this moment probably 
50,000 singers practicing and rehearsing 
all over New England, but chiefly in 
Massachusetts, for twice or three times 
as many are drilling as can be received 
into the final chorus, for which seats are 
now preparing in the coliseum. One 
town which has a choral society of 309 
sends but 125 to the festival,—some send 
mcre and others less, but it is within 
bounds to estimate 50,000 as the number 
of musical volunteers now drilliagiu the 
six New Ergland states. This involves 
a prodigious contribution of time and 
talent cn the part of the lovers of music; 
and in this, and the beneficial resuits of 
it, really consists the great good of the 
jubilee. Whether the Boston exhibition 
succeeds or fails, the progress made, the 
culture attained and the enthusiasm 
awakened, in the city and country 
choirs, are things already accomplished, 
and fully justify to the musical world all 
the outlay made and to be made. There 
is a revival of music such as New En- 
gland never saw and can never forget; 
and it extends into every nook and 
corner of these States. Of course much 
of the enthusiasm will be temporary, 
but the impulse given to musical taste 
and performance will be great and per- 
manent. Since the war there has been 
nothing that has so stirred and vitalized 
the communities of New England as this 
musical festival has. The Presidential 
campaign, thus far, has not begun to 
equal it in popular interest. 


BENNETT AND THE HERALD. 
{From the Springfield Republican.) 


HE character of the man has been 

reflected by his works. Under him the 
Herald was the first of American papers, 
indeed, the first journal in the world, to 
apprehend the truth that the collection 
of news at any price was the first duty 
of journalism. This was the conviction 
and the faith which served Mr. Bennett 
in place of every other. The Herald, 
though fickle in politics and worthless 
in editorial judgment, thus became the 
symbol of newspaper enterprises all over 
the world. This was at times unfortu- 
nate for us as a nation, for the English 
in the days of the Herald’s greatness 
used to think that its sentiments repre- 
sented the American people. Even 
now they are not weaned from that de- 
lusion, and the vagaries in the tone of 
that journal, at which we smile, throw 
an Englishman into fits. But we must 
not deny to Mr. Bennett his place in 
journalism, as the great teacher and en- 
forcer of the principle that in devotion 
to news-gathering lies at once the first 
duty and chief profit of a newspaper. 
Though other papers have in the more 
recent years excelled the Herald in this 
respect, the first enunciation and demen- 
stration of the principle will be yielded 
by history and popular tradition to Mr, 
Bennett. 





‘BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE GOLDEN AGE, Theodore Tilton’s jour- 
nal, originally nominated Horace Greeley for 
the Presidency, and will give a ringing sup- 
port to the Cincinnati nomination Price dur- 
ing the campaign (from now till election), 
only 'One Dollar. Subscribers and campaign 
clubs should send their orders at once to 
THEODORE TILTON, Tribune Building, New 
York City. 

Wnricnu PAys Best ?—The public have long 
since discovered that the so-called lock-stite 
sewing-machine,even when of the latest make, 
is but an indifferent helper in a family, and 
that it pays to obtain a Willcox & Gibbs Silent 
Family Sewing-Machine in preference to any 
other. This is the only machine making the 
secure and elastic twisted loop-stitch. 


Have you seen the SCIErCcE oF HEALTH? The 
best, the most ably edited, the handsomest 
Health Journal in the United States. No fam- 
ily should be without it. Will save many times 
its price in DOCTOR’S BILLS. No. 1 now ready, 
only 20 cents; $2.00a year in advance. S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











Produce Report. 


By I. E. THURBER, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 


NEw YORK, June 7th, 1372. 
BREADSTUFEFS, PROVISIONS, &c. 
Flour.—Liberal arrivals, a moderate export 
movement and small local demand have given a 
dull market, although at the close of the week 
prices were more steady and trade fairly active in 
lew grades. We quote Superfine State and West- 
ern at’$5 7§@ $6.25 ; Extra State at $6.90@$7 25; Fan. 
ey State, $7.85@#8 25; Western Shipping Extras, 
$6.80@$7.25; Minnesota Extras, $7.0(@$10.00; Ind., 
Ohio and Mich. Red and Amber, $7.75@$10.00 ; Ind., 
Ohio and Mich, White Wheat, $8.50@$11.25; Double 
Extra do., $10.60@$11.00; St. Louis Extras, $9.25@ 
$13.00. 











GRAIN. 

W heat.—Firmer and about one cent better; ar. 
rivals are quite limited and the inquiry is princi. 
pally for export. The receipts forthe week were 
17.680 bush. The receipts since Jan. 1, 1872, were 
8,198,321 bush. less than for the corresponding time 
in 1871. The receipts June 7th were 3,109 bush. 
Exports for the week were 216,405 bush.; sales for 
the week, 211,600 bush.; closing at $1.72 afloat for 
No. 2 Mil. Spg.; $1.77 afloat for No.1 Mil. Spz., and 
$1.78 in ¢ tore to-day for No, 2 Mil. Spg.; $1.69231.70 
for No. 2 Chicago Spg.; $190@82 for Winter Red; 
$26 $2.10 for White Winter. 

Corn.—Firmer. Sales at 64c.@67c. for steamer; 
€9¢c.@70c for sail; 7lc.for Western Yellow; %éc. for 
Western White; 87c.@88c. Southern White aad 
Southern Yellow, 73¢c.@73c. nominal. 

Oats.—Firm und active. 

PROVISIONS. 

Butter.—Market very dull and lower, closing 
heavy at our quotations. Receipts for the week 
were 17,906 pkgs.; exports, 68,633 Ibs. The very 
liberal arrivals and decreased demand accumu. 
lates stock rapidly. Receipts for 24 hours ending 
June 7th, were 2,559 pkgs. Quote Orange Co. Choice 
Pai’s, 29¢.@30c., Fair to G 00d, 25c.@26c. ; State Fine, 
half tubs, 28c.@29c. ; State firkins, 28c.; State Welsh, 
26c @28e.; Western Reserve, fine, 22c.@23c.; other 
good Western, %c.@2Ilc.; Common to Fair Wesi- 
ern, %c.@lic. 

Cheese.—Prices have been well sustained, a 
little easier foreccmmon quality. The receipts for 
the week have been 39,761 boxes; exports for the 
week, 1,373,070 lbs. ; exports since Jan. 1st, 6,081,781 
Ibs. less than for the corresponding period last 
year, the receipts this year being but little in ex- 
cess of last year. We quote Prime Factory, lic.; 
Good, 14¢.@14e.; Ohio, 10c.@13c.; for Common 
to Choice, State Dairy, 13c.@lic.; and Skimmed, 
15e. The markets in the interior are firm at/about 
same figures. 





Groceries. | 





CFRS PRICE CURKexr anp Afanwem GUM- 
ag corrected | the American Gracer, Wi 
William Street, N. Y. 
reat o12 | Raisins Fruits. 
wd’r $070 @1 do i : 
a... ‘ @1 20 Layer.....2 80 @3 00 
HYSOD ... + +00 @1 15 Half Bxs..1 80 @1 3% 
Y’g Hyson.. 1 P. BEB... xe 7 
oe eo 24%@ 1: 
Twankay. Zo, 


yo catel....330 @3 40 


YOIONE «+ ++0e 0 
Souchen es 45 Seedless..6 50 @5 73 


3 


SRSESS 
® 





off oe @ 2% Prunes: . - 

Ordin’ 4 p N@Weeeee., IK@ 
eee ee 22%@ 23 a cuss 6 @ 8g 

Prime.. 23 @ 24 Currants ; 

Choice. 24 @ 24%] New....... 8K%@ 9% 
Maracaibo... 28%@ 25 | Citrons..... 2 @ 8 
Java,Brown 27 @ 28 Canned Fruit, &c. 

Pal 2% @ 27 Peaches: 

32 34 eo ones - = 3 
ices. |. 2-Ib..... one 25 @ 
. 18%@ 14% | Tomatoes; 
21 @ 22 B-1D...000-..2 25 @2 40 
37 @ 39 2-1D,....00001 60 G1 75 
Nutmegs....1 15 @1 17 2-lb cans c 
Cleves.....- 20 @ 21 PT cccccece 350 
Ginger........ 14 @ 28 | Lima Beans 2 9% 


Mace....4-.-1 















Pine Appl’s.2 50 @2 60 
ugar. CAS we sseees 3 @3 % 
Crushed.... 12%@ 12% | Cherries....3 50 @4 09 
Powdered... 123 | Gr’n Gages..6 00 @6 2% 
Granulated. 12K@ 12% | BI’kberries.1 75 @200 
Cut Loaf 13%@ 13% | Cove Oyst’s2 20 @2 30 
is 1k@ 11% 1-lb..... +1 30 @l 40 
Bxira € 10K@ 10x — 230 
Extra ese @ “EDsccccace 22 
C, Yellow... 10 @ 10% | Pkid.Oyst’s, - 
Brown...... 84@ 9%| inGlass...450 @5W 
In hhds. ; Cond. Milk, 
Porto Rico.. 9¥@ 10%] percase... 120 
Demarara.. 11 @ 11% ees . 
Muscovado. 94@ 9% | Carolina.... 8%@ 9¥ 
In box: Patna....... 8 @ 8% 
Havana..,... 10 @ 10% | Rangoon W%@ 1% 
Molasses ss . Soap. 
N’wérleans 65 @ 85 Castile : 
Porto Rico.. 42 @ 62 White..... 18 @ 19 
Demarara.. 35 @ 45 Mottled... 124@ 16 
English Is’d 35 @ 48 Domestic. 10 @ 10% 
Syrup. Family: - 8 
Wh’e Drips.1 20 @1 30 Pale....... 7%@ 3% 
Amber * 80 @ 8 No. 1...... 44@ 0 
Golden Sy’p 58 @ 65 |Pyle’sO K. 9k@ 1 
Sugaih’use. 25 @ 45 P.& G.’s Ole- 9 
Salt. ine........ 84@ 
Per sack : Dobbin’s en 
Ashtcn’s ...3 30 @3 40 Electric .. 12% @b 
Marshall's. .2 60 @2 65 starch. 9 
Worth’gton2 @ @2 65 Laundry.... 6 @ 10% 
Insm. Bags. 8 @ 8 Pat. Gloss.. 10 @ 4 
“ Po’kts 5 @ 5% | Corn Starch 
Ground, per for culina- @ lu 
doz. in sm. ry use..... 10 G 
poxes...... 110 


SUMMARY OF THE MAKKET. 
Week ending June 8, 1872. ‘ue 
Tens have beenedull, buyers_being roy ait 
present speculative prices, and disposed A Sail. 
the reduction in Duty. Coffees firm but = 
owing to same causes which affect Tea. ~negss 
steady at previous quotations, except ened is 
which are a little easier. Sugar, en rices 
slightly lower, but Refiners declare present» as 
unremunerative. and say prices veg res.— 
cline until Raws recede from present euterial 
Holders of Raws are unwilling to make ne stain 
concessions, but it is thought they. oan eans is 
present prices sone. MoJasses, New 
very firm. Stock held by few parties, pp arriv- 
w ices are ely to covaill. pay ts p.- 2 
ng freely, but good grades ar- 
other varieties are unchanged. Syrup, the m 
uiet at unchanged prices. cag 
quotations, and Salt is in light supply, 
tend upward. Fruits.—Raisins, Cu 
Prue are aeottact August ist, and duty, paid 
which goes into effec st, 
parcels are slightly easier, In bond however, 
are firm andadvancing. 
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‘Financial. 


_—_—_—_—— 
WALD STREET.—No marked change has taken 
piace in monetary affairs since our last, and the 
prospect of continued ease in the money market 
remains good. 

ILROAD BONDS.—In general terms the mar- 
et is stronger. Central Pacifics sold for 105, and 
Union Pacific Ist mortgage, at $4%. The sales of 
Northern Pacific $7.00 Gold Bonds were large 
during the month of May. 

Morton, Bliss and Co. announce the first mort- 
gage Seven percent. Gold Bonds of the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway at 95. Two millions of these 
ponds are deliverable July Ist, a rebate of 7 per 
cent. cold interest being allowed if payment is 
made before that date. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS.—An advance of % to ¥ 
per cent has occurred during the week, and the 
pends are firm throughout the list. In view of the 
doubt concerning the Washington Treaty, this 
firmness is an excellent test of the stability of 
these securities. 

STATE BONDS.—Dullness is the rule throughout 
ihe list, although the favorites are firm. 

GoL_p.—There was hardly any fluctuation until 
Fnéay, when the news from London caused a 
slight falling off in price. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE.—Sterling bills advanced 
somewhat during the week and were quoted, 60 
days bills, at 109%, ard for short sight at 110%. The 
quotations are a shade lewer at this writing (June 
ith). 

THE BANKS.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 








Loans,increase, . .» -« $2.438,409 
Specie, decrease, ~ * « 922.890 
Circulation, decrease, . . 19,500 
Deposits,increase, . .« - 1,250,500 
Legal tender, increase, e 1,327,600 


The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations from Saturday, June Ist, to Saturday, 
June sth: é 
Gold..... Pocccccccees (lowest115 %),11414 ,1145¢ 1141144 
TU. 8 58, "BL, COUP... eee eeeeeee eee ehld,11335¢,113 4 113% 113 
U.S. 68, 81, TEZ...-..--- eceeseeee -LE434 115,115,115 
UW. 8. 6s, 81,COUP.....00. eeeeeeeb20,12034 120 120% 
DW. &. 5-20, 62, COUP «6.006.660 e00144,115, 1154 ,U15,114% 






U. 8. 5-20, 64, COUP.........00e oeeeeeoLD4¥4,115,11534 115 
U. 8. 5-20, 65, Coup.......... 11534 115 115% 116,115 X¥ 
U. B. 5-20, 65, COUP., REW....+4,-.L16%4 ,1163¢ 11614 1164 
D. 8. 5-20, 67, COUP... ..eeeeeee wooee ooe0e1174,118 






err 
GD. B. WAO, COUP... 0000000 cocvece 
U.S. Currency, 6’S.......... oo sent -o1142¢,115, 114 
N.Y. C. & H.R. con. stook. 974,97 % ,97 56 974 ,98:Y 9756 


N.Y.G. & H.R. con. scrp.. ++-0s 9496 95 16 69536 495,964 9834 
eS eae eoaces « 122,121, 1214, 122,1211¢,122 
WMA E Mac corse cccemsess ccccoscsecece + +0 2.76.76% ,7636 , 7636 
Northwestern........ T4475 36 ,7536,7416,7416 7416 
Northwestern pref... eves eh iy 9196 







¥ 





Milwaukee & St. Paul 200 0008.07 3h .56% OS 
Mil. & St. Paul pref 78% .79,784 784,78 
Lake Shore... ..... 9636 9634 .9514 ,9 1K 9654 
Lake spare Scrip. iiiee ths 92% 9244 ,92% 
: sland... .... 1113411196 111, 11154 
New Jersey Cen .. nO 119: 110.11034°11 
Pacific Mail........ LIEB ATO Fane Too be 


‘Western Union..... coseesee F646 76367634 70% 16 






























WIG PRGIES, 2. .cccccccscscccegoas 393¢ 40,4034 ,40,395% . 
BAG ocvicccccce sreveeeseeesereesO8 76 0096 65% 6124 82,6156 
Dry Good 
ry Woods, 

Prints. Brown Sheetings & 
American Star........ 634 Shirtings. 
Pawnee.....+ eeveccece GE 
Wamsutta.........00- ) 

Freemans... : 
Conestoga.. % 
Amoskeag 
Ancona. % 
Arnolds 
Garner. i 

meriean... es 
Dunnells..... cocceee kl lg rit, 
Oriental... eR 4% 
SPrAgue....coccsoce odds 1013 
PACHIC sees sseceveree oth 6 O...12% 
Merrimack D ‘oanieaiens 11% | 30 “* ” N...11% 
“‘Mérrimack W.,......] 30 “* BedfordR...... 10% 
CochecO.....-.eee++0-12 | 4-4 Atlantic L.........13% 
London Mourning...11_ | 4-4 Indian OrchardC..13% 
Simpsons do_...11% | 33 in, BB..12 
Spragees Shirting...11 a3 °° “e . 11% 
ieragnes + een oe BMags. J..cccccockh 

skeagzg GO see 30 ** 
Mallary Pink.........123 a 
Ticks. 
Pittsfield.............. 84 
Brunswick +o 12 





Corset Drills. 
Indian Orchard......14 
Newmarket ..........14 





Denims. 
Blue Hill.............11 
BOBtOM.. cece cocccees 13 
Haymaker............ 13k 
Fy . eee oo 
AMOSHO@AZ......-..066 zi 
Pearl River.......... 2436 

Checks, 


Tn SRN |" 
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Star No. 18......... eee 
‘3 Park “ 80....... 
4 See 
t Bo orn Union" 7 ° mth 
he Foretaner 2 sacDrews Drills. 
tee ewes D - eter ewer eeeee 
“4 Boot Bote 15 Pepperdii sk 
Cee ae conades, 
7 eee . suoeed 
$-4 RBoct W..”* i N.Y MCamlet.J eans224 
na aepperell.---.---20 | whittenton Dee ae 
B40 ORRIN ....40 | York Checks.........20 
K-4 “ ede: Farmers & Mee’’s.. .3255 


Canten FI rel 
Bass. R....... wenger 


Speol Cetron. 

Clark’ 7 

Tremont A.... --16K Willi 
20 


Bicccccc-coccccce ‘ 
mantic 3 oord...474 
th eae 


tlerton W..--... 92 | Holyoke.............. 33 
m % 
Ellerto cag Blea “. «16 Twilled Flaunels. 











+19 . SR ares . 
nee -..24 | Belvidere poesia 
tints. Talbot XXX......222755 
Reynelde, plain...... as aaron. 
bro. ent 
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___ BUSINESS NOTICES. __ 


HARVEY FISK, A. 58. HATCH. 
FISK & HATCH, BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, New York. 


The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD, extending from the Chesapeake Bay 
to the Ohio River, and connecting at its east- 
ern terminus with European and coastwise 
lines of steamers, and at the western termini 
with 12,000 miles of inland river routes, 
as well as the whole railroad system of 
the West, North-west and South-west, 
30,000 miles in extent, is now nearly finished, 
and within the present year will be pre- 
pared for extensive business in the trans- 
portation of products between the principal 
cities at the West and the Atlantic coast cities, 
for which its short line and low grades reader 
it peculiarly favorable. It also affords a new 
outlet for a large and superior agricultural 
territory, and opens to market the richest coal 
and iren deposits on this continent, besides 
traversing a beautiful and picturesque coun- 
try, abounding in medicinal springs and Sum- 
mer resorts. 

We have for sale on behalf of the Com- 


pany, and recommend as a substantial and se- 
cure investment, the remainder of their 

SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 
secured by mortgage on the whole railroad 
line, equipment, franchises, ete. Principal 
redeemable in coin, 1899; interest payable, 
also in Gold, May and November. Denom- 
inations: $1,000, 3500, and $100, Coupon or 
Registered. Price 94 and accrued interest, 
Full information furnished on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 





SEVEN-THIRTY GOLD BONDS. 

The Northern Pacific 7-30 Gold Bonds are is- 
sued in denominations of $100 to $1,000 coupon, 
and $100 to $10,000 registered, haye 30 years to 
run, bear interest 7.30 per cent. in gold, and are 
exempt from United States tax to the holder. 

They are sccured by a first and only mort- 
gage upon the Railroad, its franchises, carn- 
ings, and all the lands and property possessed 
by the Company. 

These bonds are now selling at par and ac- 
crued interest in currency, and, with their 
ample security and high rate of interest, we 
believe there is no investment accessible to 
the people which is more profitable or safe. 
They furnish to the public an investment se- 
curity which combines the ready negotiability, 
the convenience and high credit of a first- 
class Railroad Bond, with the solidity and 
safety of a Real Estate Mortgage on Land 
worth at least twice the amount [oaned. 

JAY COOKE & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 








Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
First Mortgage 
SEVEN PER CENT. 
GOLD BONDS 
On the St. Paul Division. 
Interest payable half-yearly on the 1st 


July and the1st January. Princi- 
pal payable 1st January, 1902. 





The undersigned will receive subscrip- 
tions for $2,000,000 of the First Mortgage 
Seven per cent. Gold Bonds of the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway Company, 
ose and deliverable July Ist, at 95. 

urchasers desirous of receiving and 
paying for the Bonés before that date, 
ean have a rebate of 7 per cent. Gold in- 
terest with immediate delivery of the 
Bonds. 

Subscriptions will be entered and the 
Bonds delivered in tbe order in which 
the subscriptions are received. 

These Bonds are part of an issue of 
$4,000 000, or £800,000 (one-half ot which, 








£400,000 in sterling Bonds, have been 
sold for European account), by the Mil- 
| waukee and St. Paul Railway Company, 
| fon the purchase of the railroad running 
| 1 St. Paul to La Crescent, including 
| the iron bridge across the Mississippi 
| River at Hastings, giving the Company 
the ownership of 1,151 miles of railway, 
with a total Mortgage Debt averaging 
about $19.227 per mile. 

The Share Capital of the Company is 
$21,148, 608. 

The Barvings for the years 1809, 1870, 
and 1871, have been as follows: 


Gross Earnings. 

_1869. 1870. 1871. 
$7,250,669 00 $7,421,061 06 $6,690,695 00 
Expenses. 

4,229,882 00 4,653,274 00 8,850,354 00 








me. Net Earnings. 
$3,020,787 00 $2,767,787 00 $2,810,341 00 
Int. on Mortgage Debt. 


1,246,582 00 1,251,310 60 1,317,735 00 














_, Surplus over expenses and interest. 
$1,774,205 00 $1,516,477 00 $1,522,606 00 


The Earnings for four months ending 
April 36th, 1872, show an inarease over 
earnings for eeeans period: of 
year 1871, of $140 738 30. 

This is the only Gold loan issued by 
the Milwaukee and St: Paul Company. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 Broad Street, 
NEw YORE, June 1th, 1872. 











BANKING HOUSE 
WOOD & DAVIS, 


No. 31 Pine St... New York. May 1, 1872. 

We beg to inform our friends that we have this 
day formed a Copartnership for transacting the 
business of BANKERS and DEALERS IN RAIL- 
ROAD BONDS, under the name of WOOD & 
DAVIS. 

We will receive money on deposit, subject to 
draft at sight, allowing interest, according to the 
nature of the account. 

The purchase and sale of Railroad Bonds will be 
made a special feature of our business; and we 
shall keep on hand a variety of choice Bonds of 
well-established Roads, with which to supply in- 
vestors. 

Bonds of new Roads furnished at subscription 
prices, as offered on our market, without com- 
mission. 

Reports and Circulars sent, and information fur- 
nished about Railroad Bonds, &c., &c., without 
charge. , 

As members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
we are prepared to execute orders in GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, GOLD, and RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Our experience in Banking and knowledge of in- 
vestment securities, we trust will entitle us to the 


confidence of capitalists. 
o c. D. WOOD, . 


Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
SAM'L D. DAVIS. 


THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 30 Years 


7 per ct. Gold Bonds, 


AT 
90 and Accrued Interest. 





The Roadruns from Buffalo tO the Detroit River 
and isthe eastern link in the new AIR LINE from 
BUFFALO TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past by railroad 
men who have seen the necessity fora STERL 
RAIL, LOW GRADE SHORT ROUTE between 
the great railroad systems which diverge from Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Buffalo. 

Among the builders of the read, by whose cash 
subscriptions 220 miles (out of 290) have already 
been graded, bridged and made ready for the su- 
perstructure, alarge part of the steel rails bought, 
all of the materials for the stations and a part of 
the equipment purchased, are: 

MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F. TRACY, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. L. SCOTT, ILENRY FARN- 
HAM, R. A. FORSYTH, HENRY H. PORTBR, 
JOHN M. BURKE, M. L. 8YKES, Jr., B. F. AL- 
LEN, all directors, either in the Chicago and North- 
West, or the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; 
GEO. OPDYKE of the Midiand Road; JOHN B. 
ALLEN, SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL DREW, J. 
8. CASEMENT, J. & J. CASEY, O. 8. CHAPMAN 
JOHN ROSS, DAVID STEWART, and F. H. 
WINSTON. 

THE ROAD will be 33 Miles sherter than 
any other Road, either BUILT orin contem- 
plation between Buffalo and Chieago, and will alse 
shorten the distance between Toledo and Buffalo 
23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire line 
does not exceed FIFTEEN FERT to the mile—and 
ninety-six per cent. of the road is STRAIGHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED and in run- 
ning order on or before December 31 of this year. 

The principal and interest of the bonds are pay- 
able either in New York, London, or Frankfort. 

We confidently recommend the bonds to ail 
classes of investors. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall Street. 


NOTICE. 


HAVING BECOMB AS6S0CIATED with Messrs. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, in the 
Agency of the CANADA SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, we offer the above named 
Bon@s for sale. After a thorough investigation, 
we recommend them to our friends and customers 
as a sure and reliable investment. Pamphlets, 
and all other information furnished on applica- 
tion. 








WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
27 PINE STREE?P. 


Jay Cooke, NicCulloch & Co. 
No. 41 Lombard St., Londen. 


BILLS OF EXGHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 
Circular Letter for Travelers, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at — of our offiees, or through our correspond. 
ents. 
At our LONDON BANEING HOtSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception ef 
F AMERICAN BOURISTS, 
with due attention to their correspondence and the 
Fatest advices from the United States. 
JAY COOKE & CO. 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 








Spare cash in first-class Railr: 
j nvest Bone ee paying you good inte 
to 
HARLES W. HASSLER, 
You r ° No. 7 Wall St., New York 


. onsbs, - 
Savings | terest wrte’tc 


W. HASSLER, 
Ne. 7 Wall Street, New York. 

















MIDLAND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


FIRST MORTCACE 
Seven Per Cent Gold Bonds 


These bonds are issued at the rate of $18,333 per 
mile upon COMPLETED ROAD fram NEBRAS- 
KA CITY, onthe Missouri River. to LINCOLN, 
the CAPITAL of NEBRASKA, The distance be- 
tween these points is about sixty miles, and this 
division of the Road is in successful operation and 
carning net more than all theinterest onits bonds. 
It penetrates an EXCKEDINGLY RICH AGRI. 
CULTURAL region, with UNLIMITED CAPA- 
BILITIES for production, and is much needed for 
removal of abundant crops to market. This need 
has beenso much felt that LOCAL SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO THE AMOUNT OF 38,000 PER MILE 
HAVE BEEN MADE to facilitate the extension 
of the read from Lincoln westward to the Platte 
River, which is in process of construction. The 
MIDLAND PACIPFIE forms part of a direct EAST 
AND WEST TRUNK ROUTE, now being rapidly 
built from Urbana, on the INDIANAPOLIS, 
BLOvUMINGTON AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 
in Lilinois, through A VERY RICH AGRICUL- 
TURAL DISTRICT DENSELY POPULATED for 
the greater part of the way, to Grand Island, on 
the Platte River, where junction is made with the 


| Union Pacific Railroad. This new line, 610 miles 


leng, is formed of three links,of which more than 
200 MILES ARE COMPLETED, a force of over 
2,000 men is engaged in vigorous prosecution of 
the work, and THE ENTIRE LINK IS TO BE 
FULLY COMPLETED IN 1873. 

The roads composing this trunk line are JUDI- 
CIOUSLY LOCATED AND ARE UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF SOME OF THE ABLEST AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL RAILWAY MANAGERS 
of the country. Being in the same interest, con- 
solidation must follow, and thus form a strong 
combination of railway. Directness of route is 
ereatly in its favor, as it saves 147 milesin distance 
between New York and San Francisco, over any 
existingline. The MIDLAND PACIFIC, with the 
broad area of fertile and most productwe land 
tributary toit, with its close alliance with the Mis- 
souri, lowa and Nebraska Railroad, and the In- 
dianspolis, Bloomington and WESTERN EXTEN- 
SION, must soon be taxed to its fullest limits to 
accommodate local and through business. Ship- 
ments of products by this road will lead to the 
WEST, as well asto the EAST. We recommend 
these Bonds, which are a FIRST LIEN on COMe 
PLETED road, asa prime security, PERFECT- 
LY SAFE, and IN RETURNS much more desira- 
ble for investors than Government Bonds, 

Present price, 90, and accrued interest, in cur- 
rency. 

Coupons payable Feb. 1 and Aug. 1, in Gold, free 
of tax, in the Cityof New York. All marketable 
sevurities received fin exchange at full rates.— 
Bonds may be registered without charge. Pamph- 
lets, maps, circulars, &c., giving full information, 
can be obtained from the undersigned, Financial 
Agents of the Company. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


An Undoubted Security 


BONDS of the City of LA GRANGE, 
Lewis Oo., Md., issued Jor MU- 
NICIPAL purposes. 











8 Per Cent. semi-annually, payable in New York 
City. 

Total debt, $200,000. Value of property, $1,300,600. 

Price 774 and accrued interest, paying OVER 12 
per cent. on the amount invested. 

Call or send for descriptive circulars, 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
BANKERS, ld PINE ST. 


s Of the highest grade 
Mi u n ici pal | carefully stlected by our 
hye Agent, i¥ sale 
at prices that will pay 
from 12 to 1b per cent. on the investment. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 14 Pine Street. 








MIDLAND BONDS. 


The REW YORK MIDLAND CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS, secured by Mortgage at 80 and interest, 
are one of the most desirable and will prove on 
of the most profitable investments offered in this 
market for years. 

ALLEN, STEPHENS & C0., 


Bankers, No. 35 Pine &. 


10 per cent. Kansas School Bonds, 
Interest and Principal in New York. 
Por sale below par. 
7 per cent. bonds of Johnson Co., Kansas. 


Registered with State Av@itor. 
Price 75 and Interest. 


H, OTIS & CO., BANKERS 
7 11, Pine-st., New York .- 


10 PER CENT. INTEREST! 


Write to WILSON & TOMB, Bloomington, Dli- 
nois, fer their pamphlet,“ Iinois as & Plaee of 
Investment.”’ Mailed free. 
ATT OLS SNES nS 


WARREN’S PATENT COOKER 
Saves two ounees in the pound over ordinary 
methods of baking and beiling. A child can [- y 
ress - 








ae it. and a French cook cannot surpass it. 


te $15. Cireulare on Aitaee 7“ Ada 


a 
from: , RE 


NEWPORT BEAD WORKS, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Von. V., No. 25. 








Farm and Garden. 


eee 








ENGLISH IVY. 


HE use of English ivies for the purpose of dec- 
orating living-rooms is more extensive every 
year ard cannot be too highly commended. Being 
very strong, they will live through any treatment; 
but study their peculiarities, and manifest willingness 
to gratify them, and they will grow without stint. 
Most houses are too hot for them, as indeed they are 
for their owners. Neither plants nor people should 
have the temperature over sixty-five degrees Faren- 
heit. Take care and not enfeeble your ivies by exces- 
sive watering or undue heat, and you will see they will 
not seem to mind whether the sun shines on them or 
not, or in what position or direction you train them. 
Indeed, so much will they do themselves to render a 
room charming, that we would rather have an uulim- 
ited number of them to draw upon than anything else 
in nature orart. Do you wish the ugly plain doors 
that shut off your tiay entry from your parlor to be 
arched or curved, like those in the drawing-rooms of 
your richer neighbor? Buy a couple of brackets, such 
as lamps for the burning of kerosene are sometimes 
placed in, and screw them in the sides of the door. 
Put in each a plant of English ivy, the longer the bet- 
ter; then train the plants over the top, against the 
sides, indeed apy way your fancy dictates. You need 
not buy the beautiful but costly pots the flower dealer 
will advise; common glazed ones will answer every 
purpose, for, by placing in each two or three sprays 
of Coliseum ivy, in a month’s time no vestige of the 
pot itself can be discerned through their thick screen. 
The English ivy growing over the walls of a building, 
instead of promoting dampness, as most persons would 
suppose, is said to be a remedy for it, and it is men- 
tioned asa fact in The Paper-Hanger’s Companion 
that in a certain room where damp had prevailed for 
a length of time the affected parts inside had become 
dry when ivy had grown up to cover the opposite 
exterior side. The close overhanging pendent leaves 
prevent the rain or moisture from penetrating to the 
wall. Beauty and utility in this case go hand in hand, 
—Journal of Horticulture. 


HAY SIXTY YEARS OLD. 


HE farm is remarkable, for its odd characters 
leading isolated lives, taking no paper, and 
never venturing beyond the nearest market-town. 
We have heard of men who kept their hops and wool 
safely stored for twenty years, waiting for, higher 
prices. And lately we have fallen upon a gentlemen 
of the old school, who boasts of hay in his barn cut in 
the year 1812. He has an excellent grazing farm, and 
hay has always been one of its chief products. He in- 
herited a propensity to keep over old stacks from his 
father, and the propensity has grown with his years. 
At the cloze of this season of foddering, when hay has 
been quick of sale at forty dollars a ton, he has at least 
a hundred tons on hand. Stacks are numerous, from 
two to six years old, and some so old that the tops 
grow an annual crop of weeds. He could have got 
thirty dollars a ton for his hay a year ago. It has 
startled him that hay has risen twenty-five per cent. 
in a year. Itis easy by ciphering to show that he has 
made a thousand dollars by holding on, within a year. 
He holds confidently fora rise, and expects fifty dol- 
larsa tonnext spring. The hay crops on hand to-day 
are worth more than the farm would sell for. He 
never ciphers on the waste of dead capital or the re- 
productive power of money well invested. He has 
been so saving of hay that he has always been afraid 
of stocking his farm up to its full capacity. The one 
thing needful in his life has been more old hay, This 
is a good illustration of the persistent abuse of old 
proverbs. Itis well enough for a farmer to keep over 
a few tons of hay to guard against the contingencies 
of adry season, which may compel him to sell stock 
at a loss or to buy hay at extravagant prices. But a 
hundred tons of hay unsold, when worth forty dollars 
a ton, is another story.—Hearth and Home. 


UTILIZING STRAW FOR FoppER.—Professor Whit- 
ney at the New York Farmer’s Club, described a 
method in use in England for making use of straw as 
fodder. The straw is cut into chaff and mixed with 
green rye or other green fodder, also cut, in the pro- 
portion of 100 pounds to the ton of.straw and the 
bushel of salt. This is stored in bins alia fermented in 
a natural way, and by this process of fermentation 
becomes much more soluble and nutritious, as well as 
more palatable. In such a manner green cora fodder 
might be mixed with straw by our farmers, and a very 
large amount of excellent fodder prepared. Dr.Smith 
thought it was all a useless piece of business to use 
siraw in this manner; it might do in Egypt where hay 
could not be raised, but in America farmers could be 
better employed. Prof. Berthollet said this wasa plan 
which might.e used in curing hay. If the newly cut 
grass or clover were stacked between layers of dry 
straw with salt sprinkled on each layer, the fermenta- 
tion would cure the hay and improve the straw. 


Wittow as Lumper.—In England, there is no 
wood in greater demand than sound willow; itis light, 
smooth, soft, tough, wHl take a good polish, and does 
not easily burn. It will bear more pounding and hard 
lanocks, without spHnter or mjury, than any known 
wood, and hence it is used for cricket bats, and when- 
ever it can be obtained, for the ftoats of paddle- 





luggage and coal trucks, the sidesand bottoms of earts 
and barrows, where wear and tear are greatest. To 
the wood-turner it is invaluable, and were it grown as 
timber, and obtainable, it would be used for many pr- 
poses to which foreign timber is now applied, and 
that, too, with considerable advantage both to pro- 
ducer and consumer.”’ 


PRESERVING MILK.—In warm climates, and in- 
deed wherever ice is scarce, the question of preserving 
milk is one of great interest to every housekeeper. 
The Southern Farmer says that a teaspoonful of fine 
salt or of horseradish in a pan of milk will keep it 
sweet for several days. Milk can be kept a year or 
more as sweet as when taken from the cow, by the 
following method: Procure bottles, and as they are 
filled, immeciately cork them well and fasten the cork 
with pack-thread or wire. ‘Then spread a little straw 
at the bottom of a boiler, on which place the bottles 
with straw between them until the boiler contains a 
sufficient quantity. Fill up with cold water, and as 
soon as it begins to boil draw the fire and let the whole 
gradually cool. When quite cold, take out the bottles 
and pack them in sawdust, in hampers, and stow them 
away in the coolest part of the house. 


Publishers’ Department, — 


New York, June 12, 1872. 




















MORE CHROMOS. 

HE lot of Chromos which we spoke of last week 
have arrived, passed the Custom-house, and gone 
to ihe mounters; they willsoon be going to the sub- 
scribers. Our Paris printers are doing everything 
possible to hasten matters, and so anxious are we to 
get matters in thoroughly satisfactory shape that we 
have made arravgements with one of the very best 
lithographers in America, to make new stones, and 
print us a large edition of the pretty “‘ Babies,’ though 
at a large increase of cost to us. This arrangement 
was mace some time ago, indeed, and the first edition 
of these printings is nearly ready. Tne result promises 

to be a grand artistic suecess. 

Meantime our subscribers are showing their good 
sense by continuing their patient faith in promises, 
which, even on the merest business priociples, we 
must and shall perform; and from multitudes who 
are receiving the realization of those premises we con- 
tinue to get cheering words: 

“ MIDDLEBURY, Pa., June 3, 1872. 
“J.B. Forp & Co., 

** Sirs: You will please accept my grateful acknowl- 
edgments for your kindness 1n sending me the Cnro- 
mos, which reached me in excellent order tnis even< 
ing. Thus all the mystery is cleared up, the suspense 
removed, and I am more than satisfied both with the 
pictures and your faithfulness in the whole trausac- 
tion. Excuse meany trouble I have given you iu the 
matter, and believe me, 

‘*Gratefully yours, ——”’ 





“ BLOOMINGTON, ILL., May 29, 1872. 
“J. B. Forp & Co., 

** Dear Sirs: Ireceived my Chromos through your 
agent, Mr. Smith of Normal, Iil., to-day, and allow 
me the pleasure of thanking you from tie bottom of 
my heart fortbem. They are certainly beyond my 
highest expectations. When I first looked at them 
the tears started in my eyes,—couldn’t helpit. They 
are model pictures. I would not part wita them for 
ten times the subscription for the paper. Wishing 
you all the success imaginable, I remain, 

“Yours truly, —”’ 


“DETROIT, Mich., June 2, 1872. 

‘* Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co.—Dear Sirs: My Pictures 
arrived in good order the 23d ult. Ido not feel as 
though I bad been very badly ‘ victimized,’ but every 
time I look at the sweet child-faces, feel like thanking 
you anew for giving me what will always be a source 
of sO much pleasure. Accept my thanks for them, 
and a wish for the future prosperity of the CHRISTIAN 
Union. Respectfully yours, —_ —.”’ 





‘“NEWTON FALLS, Ohio, May 25, 1872. 
“J.B. Forp & Co.—My Dear Sirs: We have received 
your gift of the two lovely Chromos this week, and 
Wish we could express our thanks in a more substan- 
tial way than by pen and ink. We all enjoy a good 
picture, and these will be a comfort to us for many 
years. Please accept our thanks, too, for Mr. Beech- 
er’s picture, which we received some time azo. We 
had it framed immediately, and it is now one of our 
familiar friends. I need not speak of the CHRISTIAN 
Union and PiymMoutTH PuLpitT, for we have taken 
them so long that I think we could hardly do without 

them. ‘““Yours very truiy, —.” 





‘“*Bioomine Grove, N. Y., May 28, 1872. 
“Mr. ForpD :—The pretty Chromos came Friday night 
all right, and you cannot think how much we are 
pleased with them. 
“Our little children could hardly wait for them to 
‘get in their homes,’ as they called the nice wide 
frames that have been ,waiting so long to receive 


them. 

“T almost feel that we ought to renew our subscrip- 
tion for next year now, but I have ([ should say the 
chromos have) secured you two new subscribers to-day. 

“7 must thank you again for our beautiful present, 
and for our good paper, too.”’ 





‘“* New YORK, May 28, 1872. 
«Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

** Gentlemen :—I am not “ A Victim,” but would ae 
add my mite in praise of the beautiful ‘babies.’ 
They are even more thsn could be expected, and well 
worth the long waiting for. I don’t know ofanyti 
that better expresses my opinion than to re-echo wha’ 


steamers, “strouds” of water wheglg, brake-locks {fer 3* assy Of MiYe said the other day while speaking of 


a 





them, which was that “ she didn’t like them near 55 
well as she did at first, for she couldn’t look at one 
without feeling so sleepy; and then to glance at the 
otier was awiul hard work trying to get so‘ wide 
awake’ again. 

‘“Many thanks for the-generous fullfilment of a} 
your promises. Yours, very truly, ” 








‘* BLACKINTON, BERKSHIRE C©>., 1 
Mass., Juae 4, 1872. J 
“Messrs. J.B. Forp & Co.: 
“Gent’n:—The Coremos were du'y received in goog 
order, and are truly beyond all praise of mine to de. 
sc1ibe. Yours, truly, oe 





* Evxton, Ky., May 25, 1872, 
“Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.:—The Chromos and your 
letter received. The pictures are perfect beauties. [ 
@m no enthusiast, but have grown entausiastic over 
them; their beauty is ‘too many for me.’ Your 
paper is worth more than the subscription price, and 
I would not take $10 for the Chromos and be without 
them. 
“Very respectfully, Your Obed’t Serv’t. id 








FRAMES FOR THE CHikOMOS. 


N ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 
mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 
furnish frames forthem. Butthe unregulated prices 
which were charged, in numerous instances, we found 
to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. We do not wish to encourage 
expensive frames for our chromos, even when at 
fair prices, for we wish the Christian Union, its 
Chromos, and their frames to be a combination of 
thoroughly good material at very cheap rates. 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per pair: 

BLACK WALNUT AND GILT. 
FOR THE PAIR. 


Style 1. Two inches (5 inch inside Gilt) ............ .... 60 
“* 62. Two and tive-eighthsinches (5¢ in. inside gilt) 3 00 
‘63. Three and one-eighth “ (% “ = 3 70 

FULL GILT. 

ee ry I iain acennakes oes osswacksskeensonnuis 2 
* 6. Dwo and one-half inchol,............ccccosccvccse 37 
Re Mie INS cies ce uischechcacs Soodcnisdeegesacasns 4 50 


t= Samples of all the above frames, in a neat box, 
arranged for convenience in carrying, will be supplied 
at 60 cents. 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the. 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands, 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our sub- 
scribers, we will supply trimmings (or materials) for: 
hanging the frames, say four yards (two yards for each 

mere) together with two porcelain-headed nails, as: 

ollows: 

4 Yards erimson-covered wire cord (affording per- 


fect security against moths) and 2 nails........... 55 Cts. 
4 Yards large crimson cord without the wire 
(triple twist) and 2 mails........... 0.22. ecccesceece 40 Cts. 


Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 12 1-2 
cents per yard for the wire cord, and 19 cents for the 
woolen cord. The wire cord is far more durable. 

These materials will be put up in packages to ac- 
company each pair of frames sold either at the 
Christian Union office, or by our Agents. 

If sent by mail, an additional charge is made of 21 
cents postage for the woolen cord, and 18 cents for the 
wire cord and nails, the Post-office department charg- 
ing letter postage upon such articles. 

Special rates to Agents upon application. 

We will send frames, trimmings, &¢c., to subscribers, 
on receipt of remittances to cover the above prices; 
express charges being at the cost of the purchaser. 

All orders for frames or trimmings must be accom- 
panied by the cash either in postal money order or 
registered letter. 

Jn all such cases subscribers will serve the conveni- 
ence of the publisbers and their own purposes by in- 
variably sending the date of their subscription. 





MAILING OF THE CHROMOS.. 


LL Subscribers who sent their subscription 
money by mail or paid it at the publication 
office, or at either of the branch offices, in Boston or 
Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the mounted 
Chromos) should remit ten cents to the Publishers 
to Gefray postage, so that the pictures may be sent by 
maj], the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscribers 
being, ‘‘ deliverable at the publication office.” 


N.B.—The requirement of 10 cents for mailing dees 
not apply to those who subscribed through Agents. Thé 
Publishers have been returning that amount to quite @ 
number of Agents’ subscribers who have sent it under 
misa preh cnsion. To all such, the Chromos go “‘ FREs 
BY MAIL, 








INQUIRIES. 


We would also request that all persons who call at 
the office, or who write letters, to inquire about their 
subscriptions, chromos, or any other such point, will, 
if possible, bring with them their subscription receipts, 
if they call, or send date of subscripiion if they write, 
that the exact date of subscription may always easily 
be ascertained. This will save us trouble, and spare 
them the waiting of many weary minutes. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 

All subscribers sending te the Publishers for 
changes of address must (if they wish the changes 
properly made) send always the present or old ad- 
dress as well as the future or new address; and it will 
be well always to cut from the paper the little yellow 
printed address-label, and paste it on the letter of in- 
structions. 


